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WAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


ALL MUST JOIN, OR NO LEAGUE. 


NDOUBTEDLY President Wilson, 
| in volunteering as the world’s 

peacemaker, is aiming to con- 
vert the peoples of the various nations 
to his doctrines, rather than the rulers. 
No matter whom he happens to be di- 
rectly addressing, he is always talking 
at the people. He 


ate, but he may guide every step of 
diplomacy, and to guide diplomacy is to 
determine what treaties shall be made, 
if the faith and prestige of the govern- 
ment are to be maintained. He need dis- 
close no step of negotiation until it is 
complete, and when in any critical mat- 
ter it is completed, the government is 
virtually committed. Whatever its dis- 


inclination, the senate may feel itself 
committed also.” President Wilson is 
acting on this doctrine, in leaving this 
country and going to Europe, where he 
is. completely cut off from the senate 
and where he can act virtually as a 
free-lance. He has all the power of 
this great nation behind him, and ev- 
erybody, from king to peasant, has to 





assumes, with rea- as 
son, that if he can # 
convince the peo- 
ple, they will force 
those in control to 
accept his program, 
It takes a most cour- 
ageous and confi- 
dent man to under- 
take such a mission 
as this. He says 
frankly that he has 
gone among the Eu- 
ropeans in order to 
“match his mind 
against theirs” and 
to argue away any 
differences that 
may exist. Almost 
everybody, on both 
sides of the ocean, 
says that the president is doing valu- 
able work in thus forcing the discus- 
sion of the peace principles and pre- 
paring the way for a common under- 
standing of some sort. Whether all 
those concerned will be willing to ac- 
cept all his propositions or not remains 
to be seen. The “big three” premiers— 
Clemenceau of France, Lloyd-George of 
England and Orlando of Italy—have 
announced that they are in agreement 
with the president; but if that were 
literally true it would not be necessary 
to hold any peace conference at all, 
and they could simply let the president 
write the whole thing—and of course 
he could do it. Mr. Wilson, in his 
treatise on “Constitutional Governent 
in the United States”, thus expounds 
the authority of the executive in the 
field of treaty-making: “One of the 
greatest of the president’s powers is his 
control, which is very absolute, of the 
foreign relations of the nation. The 
initiative in foreign affairs which the 
president possesses without any restric- 
tion whatever, is virtually the power to 
conirol them absolutely. The president 
tannot conclude a treaty with a foreign 
power. wiihout the consent of the sen- 
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The “Entente Cordiale”: One of Our Boys 
Making Friends with a Little Alsatian Girl, 
Under the Folds of the Stars and Stripes. 


listen to him with 
respect. He is at 
liberty, apparently, 
to frame any sort 
of peace treaty that 
suits him, and, a5 
he himself so clear- 
ly points out, our 
government would 
be bound by whai- 
ever he did—unless 
it went to the ex- 
treme of repudiat- 
ing him. And he 
holds a powerful 
club over the heads 
of the other govern- 
ments. As an or- 
ganist at a _ great 
church organ ma- 
nipulates the banks 
of keys with his 
hands and dances contrapuntal themes 
with his feet on the pedal-bass, so he, 
in his single person and brain, has at 
his exclusive command the entiré dia- 
pason of output. He can kick the low- 
est pedal and a thunderous “32-foot”’ 
tone will be evoked—a tone so deep 
and massive that it resembles the rum- 
ble of a volcano and which causes ev- 
erything to vibrate and quake; or hé 
can deftly wiggle his fingers up in the 
northeast corner of the keyboard and 
a strident storm will break forth on the 
“high C’s”. He can pull out the “Vox 
Humana” stop and seraphic tones of 
Karo-like sweetness will issue forth; 
he can evoke soothing harmonies or 
awake irritating discords; it rests with 
him to say whether the piece shall be 
a symphonic poem or a jazz revel. Pres- 
ident Wilson frequently speaks of the 
“concert” of the powers, and this is an 
appropriate term. Those who take part 
in a concert can’t all break loose and 
sing and play just as they please; if 
the program is to be a_ success there 
must be harmony and leadership. And 
now in this peace concert President 
Wilson is the man who wields the 
baton. Some of the musicians are 
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showing a disposition to execute pas- 
sages or insert embellishments that are 
not down in the music, and others in- 
sist that their interpretation of the 
“notes” is different from that of the 
conductor, But all who are going to 
be in the concert, or at it, must learn 
to behave; the audience must keep quiet 
and the performers must get in tune 
and pay attention to the “stick”. 

President Wilson says he wants ev- 
erybody to be included in the affair. 
During his visit to England, he told the 
Manchester people that the United 
States would have nothing to do with 
any league of nations that didn’t take in 
all the nations and bind them all. “Half 
a league, half a league”, exclaimed the 
poet, but half a league is no league for 
him. 

There must be no division of the 
field, and no rivalry, such as that be- 
tween the American League and Na- 
tional League in the realm of baseball; 
and above all there must be no repre- 
hensible “bush” leagues, as the minor 
organizations are styled in the par- 
iance of “fandom”. There must be just 
one big universal all-inclusive league 
which will leave no nations outside to 
start trouble. This is simple enough, 
and all it requires is for everybody to 
agree to what is laid down. 


Wilson Forbids “Balance of Power”. 


For many years the peace of Europe 
and incidentally that of the world was 
preserved by what is called the “bal- 
ance of power” arrangement. That is, 
the different nations were kept in a 
state of equilibrium by the fact that 
they were so evenly matched. The 
condition was not one of real peace, 
as we now know; it was more like an 
armistice between two great forces, 
both of which were armed to the teeth 
and ready to strike at a moment’s no- 
lice, 

President Wilson says, with truth, 
that such a condition is not ideal, or 
in fact permissible. Germany years 
ago formed the triple alliance, with 
Austria and Italy, for their joint pro- 
tection against designing neighbors, as 
they said, France, Russia and England 
arranged their “entente” in order to 
offset the triple alliance. Thus though 
peace was nominally preserved, it was 
a “peace” which required all of these 
six nations to maintain huge arma- 
ments whose cost was an intolerable 
burden to their people. 

The president said frankly that the 
United States would never have gone 
into the war if it was only to preserve 
or restore the “balance of power” idea. 
The peace that is to come must not 
rest on the pitting of opposite forces 
against each other or on a mere live- 
and-let-live compromise between hos- 
tile groups of nations, for this would 
lead to unlimited intrigues and would 
leave the world still exposed to wars 
of ambition and conquest, he said. 

The peace, he added, must be based 
not on interests but on _ principles; 
every nation must be a party to it and 
each one must be prepared to be guided 


by right and justice; the power behind 
the league of nations must be mainly 
moral force, just as the power behind 
our civil courts is, With such a volun- 
tary league of nations, there would be 
no need of great armaments any long- 
er, and the only physical force neces- 
sary would be that required for the 
routine work of “policing” the seas, etc. 

This matter of “policing” however 
may be a large order. Col. Roosevelt 
rises to protest against the proposition 
that unnumbered forces of Americans 
shall be made use of for indefinite ser- 
vice all over the earth under the guise 
of doing “police” duty. Ex-President 
Taft says he approves of an interna- 
tional. police force as a “spanking 
agency”, for those who will not be- 
have, but he urges that this agency 
must have a “background of power” in 
order to make it respected. 


Wilson Lacks Home Support. 


The difficulties the president is meet- 
ing with in developing his peace plans 
are partly due to the fact that he hasn’t 
the hearty and harmonious approval of 
his own people. Premier Clemenceau 
has just been upheld by a strong “vote 
of confidence” of the chamber of dep- 
uties. Premier Lloyd-George has just 
been vindicated still more emphatically 
by a general election which makes him 
stronger than ever. 

But President Wilson called for the 
election of a new Democratic congress 
as a proof to the world that this coun- 
try stood with him, and on the con- 
trary the voters responded by electing 
a Republican house and senate. Presi- 
dent Wilson keeps insisting that he 
speaks only as the servant of the peo- 
ple, but he is now in the awkward 
position of a servant who has failed 
to get the testimonial he asked for. He 
may be a very good servant, but the 
fact remains that he is now to a large 
extent acting on his own hook and 
without authority from the American 
congress or people. He may win vic- 
tory in spite of these adverse condi- 
tions, and if he does win it it. will be 
all the greater personal triumph for 
him. 

The president seems to have picked 
as his advocate and defende: at home 
Senator Lewis of Ill. But Senator Lew- 
is himself is one of those statesmen 
who was tried in the balance at the 
November election and found wanting. 
He had said that the constitution was 
“suspended” and that anything could 
be done as a war measure, He had ask- 
ed the senate to give the president its 
approval in advance of “whatever” he 
should do. The senate of course re- 
fused to bind itself, and if it had tried 
to bind itself it would have been ex- 
ceeding its powers. The president 
therefore need not feel astonished if 
he has failed to receive the support 
from home that a man in his position 
ought to have, for he has chosen the 
wrong men to represent him. 

H. G. Wells the well-known English 
novelist and socialist speaks with great 
admiration of President Wilson, whom 


he describes as fulfilling the socialists’ 
ideal. The French socialists took ac- 
tion approving his peace program and 
proclaiming him as the long-looked-for 
evangel of “internationalism”. And we 
have seen how the Hun leaders have 
counted on his mediation to rake their 
chestnuts out of the fire. 


But while the president is thus get- 
ting the: kind of approval that embar- 
rasses him, he is mainly getting prods 
and jibes from home. The National 
Woman’s party, with headquartérs at 
Washington, for instance pestered him 
on New Year’s day with a cablegram 
asking him point-blank if the “women 
of America are to share in the liberty 
which the new year brings to so many, 
or are they to ask in vain for the self- 
determination you have pledged to oth- 
er nations ” 

At the same time Senator Reed of Mo., 
—who has often criticized the adminis- 
tration but who is nevertheless one of 
the leading members of the president's 
own party—said in a speech that the 
league of nations which the president 
proposes is “no new discovery, but 
thousands of years old”, and that it is 
nothing but a “mutual admiration so- 
ciety” which cannot accomplish what 
is intended and which would sacrifice 
the principles which we have so long 
fought for. 

Premier Clemenceau took issue with 
the president and said that he was not 
ready to abandon the principle of “bal- 
ance of power” and trust the destinies 
of the world to an untried system of 
international idealism. The London 
News, commenting on this phase, says: 
“The speeches of President Wilson and 
Premier Clemenceau strike different 
notes.” The Manchester Guardian says: 
“The difference in views is palpably 
acute an’ cannot be glossed over.” 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon, of Hil, Rep., 
who was re-el.cted to congress, puts 
the situation thus: “The president is 
a wonderful man; he wanted peace 
without .victory, and now he has got 
victory without peace.” But “Uncle 
Joe” is chock-full of common sense 
and he adds: “He is a wonderfull, 
bright man and we should stand by 
him even though we may differ among 
ourseives as to the means by which 
he seeks to accomplish the permanent 
peace which we all wish.” 


Wilson Visits England and Italy. 


President Wilson after calling on the 
American troops at the front on Christ- 
mas made a hurry visit to England, 
where he and his party were the guests 
of the British nation and King George. 
Observers say that never before did 
England extend such an enthusiastic 
welcome to .any foreigner or heap so 
many honors on him, 

King George in his speech of wel- 
come at the state banquet given by him 
at Buckingham Palace delivered an ad- 
dress which was a masterpiece of Eng- 
lish composition. It is likely that this 
address, like everything of the sort is- 
sued by the sovereign, was prepared by 
the government oflicials; King George 
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is a fine, kindly, democratic man, but 
he doesn’t pretend to be a great thinker 
or scholar. As a specimen of the “king’s 
English” of 1918 A. D., we here present 
the meat of this historic speech: 


“You come as the official head and spokes- 
man of a mighty commonwealth bound to 
us by the closest ties. Its people speak the 
tongue of Shakespeare and Milton. Our lit- 
erature is yours, as yours is also ours, and 
men of letters in both countries have join- 
ed in maintaining its incomparable glories. 

“To you, not less than to us, belong the 
memories of our national heroes from King 
Alfred down to the days of Philip Sidney 
and Drake, of Raleigh and Blake and 
Hampden and the days when political life 
of the English stock in America was just 
beginning. You share with us the tradi- 
tions of self government as old as the Mag- 
na Charta. 

“We recognize the bond of still deeper 
significance in the common ideals which 
our people cherish. First among those 
ideals you value, and we value, freedom 
and peace. Privileged as we have been 
to be the exponents and the examples in 
national life of the principles of popular 
self-government based upon equal laws, it 
now falls to both of us alike to see how 
these principles can be applied beyond our 
own borders for the good of the world. 

“It was the love of liberty, respect for 
law, good faith and the sacred rights of 
humanity that brought you to the Old 
World to help in saving it from the dan- 
gers that were threatening around and 
that arraigned those soldier citizens of 
yours, whose gallantry we have admired, 
side by side with ours in the war. 

“The British nation wishes all success to 
the delibertaions on which you and we and 
the great free nations allied with us are 
now to enter, moved by disinterested good- 
will and a sense of duty commensurate 
with the power which we hold as a solemn 
trust. 

“The American and British peoples have 
been brothers in arms and their arms have 
been crowned with victory. We thank with 
all our hearts your valiant soldiers and 
sailors for their splendid part in that vic- 
tory, as we thank the American people for 
their noble response to the call of civiliza- 
tion and humanity. May the same broth- 
erly spirit inspire and guide our united 
efforts to secure for the world the bless- 
ings of an ordered freedom and an endur- 


ing peace. 
Wilson Visits Ancestral Carlisle. 


We may pass lightly over the great 
banquet, at which, according to the 
news dispatches, $13,000,000 worth of 
royal gold plate was used, and at which 
there was so much pomp and ceremony 
displayed that we would have room for 
nothing else in this paper if we told 
about it. We will barely record also 
the luncheon that was given by Lloyd- 
George, in the famous old house known 
as “10 Downing” street, which has been 
the official residence of the prime min- 
ister since before the days of the Revo- 
lutionary war. During the luncheon 
the Earl of Albemarle presented to the 
premier a portrait of George Washing- 
ton, copied from the picture made by 
Peale in 1783, which now hangs in the 
U. S. senate. 

President Wilson was 62 years old 
Dec. 28, having been born in a little 
parsonage at Staunton, Va., on that 
date in 1856. King George presented 
him with a magnificent set of books, 
and the others of the party received 
diamond stick scarf-pins and brooches 
as souvenirs. 


The president spent Sunday, Dec. 29, 





in the city of Carlisle, in the north of 
England, close to the Scotch border, 
where his mother was born. He visit- 
ed the house which his grandfather, 
Rev. Thomas Woodrow, built and in 
which he held school. The president 
attended church and while there sat in 
the mahogany, leather-upholstered chair 
that his grandfather used to sit in. 


At the urgent request of the pastor 
he spoke to the congregation. He -re- 
viewed how the civilized world had 
been awakened to righteous wrath 
against the outlawry of the Huns and 
he said to his hearers: “It is in quiet 
places like this, all over the world, 
that the forces are accumulated that 
presently will overpower any attempt 
to accomplish evil on a great scale.” 

President Wilson after his pilgrimage 
to England hurried back to Paris and 
on to Italy. The commentators think 
that his handling of Italy will be the 
severest test he will have to meet. 
Things in that country are in a very 
uncertain state. Probably the bulk of 
the Italian people are in favor of the 
annexation to Italy of the “irridenta” 
or “unredeemed” lands on the north 
and east of the Adriatic. But the so- 
cialists, who are very strong, are set 
against such policies, and they have al- 
ready broken with the government on 
this “irridentist” issue, as it is called. 


At the saime time the Slav elements in 
these lands insist that this territory 
justly belongs to them, So there is a 
chance for plenty of trouble, and if 
President Wilson can silence the clam- 
or in that quarter and arrange a settle- 
ment which will appease all those in- 
terested, he will be entitled to recogni- 
tion as the greatest genius of the age, 
if not of all times. 


TURNS NIGHT INTO DAY. 


New Lamp Has No Wick. No Chimney. 
No Odor. Most Brilliant 
Light Known. 


A new lamp which experts agree gives the 
most powerful home light in the world, is 
the latest achievement of W. H. Hoffstot, 
405 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. This 
remarkable new lamp beats gas or electric- 
ity—gives more light than three hundred 
candles, eighteen erdinary lamps or ten 
brilliant electric lights, and costs only one 
cent a night, a blessing to every home on 
farm or in small town. It is absolutely 
safe and gives universal satisfaction. A 
child can carry it. It is the ambition of 
Mr. Hoffstot to have every home, store, hall 
or church enjoy the increased comfort of 
this powerful, pleasing, brilliant, white 
light and he will send one of his new lamps 
on free trial to any reader of the Pathfind- 
er who writes him. He wants one person 
in each locality to whom he can refer 
new customers. Take advantage of his 
free offer. Agents wanted. Write him 
today.—Advt. 
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Thc ESSENCE OF AF TAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Wheat Guaranty Worries Uncle Sam. 

H, IF foresight could only equal 
O hindsight! The world is going 

to make the best of this war; 
but no-one would have wished it on 
humanity if they could have had the 
vision to perceive in advance what 
everybody now knows, It is suffering 
and hard experience that force people 
to look into the future and try to an- 
ticipate conditions. But no matter how 
wise people may be, they can’t always 
foresee what is coming, for they can’t 
control conditions. The next best thing 
is to prepare for the worst and thus 
be ready for whatever comes, 

But this policy may involve heavy 
drawbacks, and Uncle Sam is destined 
to find that out in connection with the 
fixing of the price of wheat. It looked 
like a very simple and harmless thing 
to suspend the laws of supply and de- 
mand and name an arbitrary price for 
wheat, but Uncle Sam is waking up to 
the fact that by thus monkeying with 
the regulator of the economic machin- 
ery he got everything badly out of kil- 
ter, and it is going to cost him a very 
large sum to pay for the damage before 
he is through with it, It was only a few 
who foresaw the difficulties such a 
meddlesome policy might lead to, and 
these objectors were denounced as old 
fogies, 

One trouble with price fixing is that 
nobody is satisfied with the prices that 
are fixed, The sellers invariably think 
the price is too low and the buyers 
think it is too high; their interests are 
opposed and they do not see the thing 
from the same view-point. 

So when President Wilson fixed a 
basic price of $2.20 for wheat the far- 
mers thought they were cheated be- 
cause they could have got more for 
their wheat if the price had been al- 
lowed to be governed by supply and de- 
mand. On the other hand the consum- 
ers cried out against what they con- 
sidered was a “profiteering” price. 

Everybody thought that the war was 
going on for at least another year, and 
the government had to plan everything 
on the assumption that it would last 
from a year to several years; our war- 
machine had to go ahead at the very 
highest speed, and no-one had time to 
even consider how it was going to be 
stopped or what would happen then. 
In order to encourage our farmers to 
produce the maximum amount of wheat 
it was necessary to assure them a fair 
price for it. 

But when it came to determining 
what constituted such a price there 
was wide difference of opinion. The 
suggestions ranged all the way from 
$1.50 to 83. Congress finally passed a 
bill to raise the price to $2.40. Senator 
Gore of Okla. said the president was 
doing a great injustice to the farmers 
and that the Democratic party would 


be punished at the elections for its 
wheat policy. Senator Reed of Mo., 
Dem., complained because the wheat 
of the Northern farmer was unjustly 
price-fixed while the cotton of the 
Southern planter was allowed to soar 
at will, 

The president however took the view 
that an increase in the basic price of 
wheat would involve a boost in the 
price of flour which our friends abroad 
could not afford, and so he vetoed the 
$2.40 price, with the understanding that 
if the agricultural department experts 
found that the $2.20 price was unjust to 
the farmers, the raising of the price 
would be considered. The agricultural 
department pottered along with the 
matter and finally the senate had to 
prod it up; then Secretary Houston re- 
plied that he really couldn’t tell any- 
thing about how much it cost the far- 
mers to produce anything. 


So that, after all the hullaballoo, 
the government had to confess that it 
had founded its price on guesswork and 
not on facts. Admittedly the price was 
unfairly low for the smaller farmers, 
whose cost of production was high, 
and on the other hand it undoubtedly 
allowed an exorbitant profit to the big 
farmers who raised wheat on a vast 
scale, 

Our people were urged in every way 
to save wheat by using substitutes and 
to produce just as big crops of it as 
possible, so as to give the surplus need- 
ed by our allies and friends. Under the 
stimulous of this policy, and as a result 
of the finest spell of fall weather ever 
known in this country, our farmers 
have put in an unprecedented acreage 
of winter wheat. 


The agricultural department called 
on the farmers to put in 47,500,000 
acres, and the farmers responded with 
over 49,000,000 acres, Allowing for the 
usual amount of winter wheat which 
is winter-killed or which is abandoned 
in the spring for other reasons, the gov- 
ernment estimates that the winter 
wheat crop for 1919 will be 765,000,000 
bushels, or 80,000,000 more than ever 
known before. Last year’s production 
of spring wheat was 363,000,000 bush- 
els, and if that figure should be equaled 
again it would put our total wheat out- 
put for 1919 at over a billion bushels, 
which would exceed the record crop 
of 1915. 


Now, here comes the “nub” of the 
proposition: Uncle Sam is obligated to 
take every last bushel of that wheat, 
at his own price of $2.20 a bushel—or 
a few cents more or less, according to 
grade of wheat, distance from basic 
points, etc. But the other countries 
have also been industriously produc- 
ing all the wheat they possibly could. 
Especially Australia, Argentina and 
India have large stocks on hand, and 
they are now offering their wheat and 


selling it for from $1 to $1.30 a bushel, 
or say half the price fixed by this coun- 
try. 

It is. obvious that the other nations 
will not want to take our wheat and 
pay double price for it, The conclusio) 
is that Europe will have its wheat 
shortage supplied mainly from Australia 
and Argentina, and that is what is al- 
ready happening, And incidentally we 
Americans, after being so long urged to 
eat as little wheat as possible, will soon 
be urged to eat as much of it as pos- 
sible. The high prices of flour anc 
bread will no doubt be maintained by 
government action, for since Uncle Sam 
has guaranteed a basic price of $2.20 t: 
the farmers he will have to live up to 
his bargain and whatever wheat he 
can’t unload at that price he will have 
to dump .:t a lower price, and stand the 
difference himself. Or rather the peo- 
ple will have to foot the bill for this 
interesting venture in the wheat brok- 
erage business. 

The -~war ended so suddenly that 
everybody was taken completely by 
surprise and no calculations on peace 
had been made. Some of the experts 
are already so scared that they have 
figured the aggregate loss to the govern- 
ment at $1 a bushel on the 1919 crop: 
this would be a total of a billion dollars, 
or a direct tax of $10 apiece on every 
man, woman and child in the country. 


It is not likely however that the loss 
will be so serious as this. In any case, 
whatever it is, it will simply figure in 
with the rest of the cost of the war. 
And it is to be explained that the con- 
suming public have been save’ a lot of 
money by the government control of 
wheat, because if the price had not been 
fixed it would have gone much higher. 
So on the whole it is about as short as 
it is long—except that some people get 
the long of it while others get the short. 

But it is not only wheat that is affect- 
ed. Bread is the staff of life of the 
civilized world and you can’t disturb 
bread prices without upsetting the 
prices of foodstuffs all along the line. 
The high price of wheat has caused the 
millers to mill their wheat “closer”’— 
that is take more flour out of it—and 
this leaves less middlings and bran for 
stock feed. At the same time heavier 
demands are made on corn, as a substi- 
tute. 

The combined result is that feed- 
stuffs are tremendously high—so high 
that not only hogs and other stock that 
depend largely on such materials are 
bound to be very scarce and expensive 
for some time, but also milk, butter and 
poultry products, These staples con- 
stitute a large part of the people’s 
dietar) and it is impossible for the 
cost of living to come down much while 
they remain high. The statesmen at 
Washington are puZzling theirbrainsfor 
schemes to remedy the matter, but the 
whole subject, as the Country Gentle- 
man remarks, is wrapped in a “fog of 
misinformation and rumor and the sit- 
uation teems with contradictions.” 

There are also political elements in- 
volved of course. The Western farmers 
went back on the president and elected 
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a Republican congress largely because 
they felt their section had not been giv- 
en a fair deal. But now they will, as 
the result of his price-fixing of wheat, 
get a much higher price for their 1919 
crop than they would have got if prices 
had been allowed to come down in 
competition with foreign wheat. On 
the other hand the cotton planters of 
the South, who refused to allow the 
price of cotton to be fixed, face the 
probability of having to sell their cot- 
ton ona descending market, when they 
too might have had a high price for 
their staple guaranteed for a year ahead 
if they had been willing to be “regulat- 
ed from Washington.” 

The government is placed in the posi- 
tion of having to pay a subsidy of any- 
where up to a billion dollars to the 
wheat growers for their 1919 crop. And 
in order to enable the government to 
get back part of this bonus money, it 
will be necessary to keep the prices of 
grain, flour, bread and stock feeds ar- 
tificially high. But our people clamor- 
ed for price-fixing, and they must take 
the fat and the lean together; if they 
will only take plenty of time and chew 
the subject well, they can no doubt 
extract from it enough nutrition and 
experience to pay for the experiment. 


Lynchings More Numerous in 1918. 


While we Americans were gratuitous- 
ly undertaking the task of making the 
world “safe for democracy” and ex- 
tending the aegis of our protection over 
all the races of mankind, we were set- 
ting an example in lawlessness right at 
home which the most benighted nations 
might well be ashamed of. We send 
naval fleets and military expeditions 
half way round the globe, to protect 
Armenians, Jews, Kalmucks, Kurds, 
Cossacks, Ukrainians, Czechs, Poles, 
Serbs, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Alsa- 
tians and so on—but when it comes to 
protecting our own citizens we can’t do 
it. 

We could do it of course, but we 
won’t; there’s no politics in it and so 
our statesmen ignore the whole matter. 
The publication of the lynching statis- 
tics at the end of each year makes not 
even a ripple,on the surface of Amer- 
ican public opinion. We take our 
lynchings as a matter of course and if 
not proud of them we are at least not 
ashamed of them. 

Years of time and millions of money 
will be spent on such a case as the 
Mooney dynamite case for instance and 
the whole world will get worked up 
over it; our government can interfere 
to save such a culprit, but ordinary 
lynchings can be carried on without 
let or hindrance; in many cases the vic- 
tims are innocent, but that makes no 
difference. 

The local and state authorities will 
never punish lynchers, for they know 
that lynching is popular with the mass- 
es of the people and is winked at and 
upheld by the police. Human nature 
and official methods have not changed 
since the time when Pontius Pilate gave 
Jesus to the Jewish mob to be cruci- 
fied. The central government has plen- 





‘them—but there is 


ty of authority to interfere and enforce 
law, order and justice where the local 
authorities neglect to do so, but the 
same considerations govern there; 
lynching is popular and it would not 
do to take any action against it. 


And so we just let it go and say 
nothing about it. Our orators may ex- 
haust the dictionaries in painting the 
beauties of the new era of right and 
justice that is coming but they have no 
words to waste on such a little matter 
as the torturing and killing of our own 
citizens without trial, by mobs of lynch- 
ers. We are so tender with Hun spies 
that we have not hurt a single one of 
nothing sacred 
about our own people. 

Hence we publish the lynching rec- 
ord for the past year, not as a matter 
having any bearing whatever on affairs 
but merely as a curious item. The 
lynching figures for each year are nev- 
er exact, for the government doesn’t 
even take enough interest in the sub- 
ject to keep any records of it. The fig- 
ures have to be made up simply from 
newspaper reports, and one score-keep- 
er may give a different tally from an- 
other. 

According to the record kept by Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., there 
were 62 lynchings in this country in 
1918, or 24 more than in 1917. Of the 
62 people lynched, all but four were 
negroes, and five of these were women. 
Sixteen of the victims were accused of 
assault, and the other offenses ran all 
the way from murder down to hog 
stealing. 

Georgia was the “banner” state this 
year, with a record of 18 lynchings; 
Texas came next with nine and Missis- 
sippi third with six. All the lynchings 
but three were in the South—the other 
three being in California, Wyoming and 
Illinois. From 1885 to the present time 
the number of recorded lynchings has 
been 4050. In many years the lynch- 
ings have exceeded the legal execu- 
tions—thus indicating that mob law is 
paramount to civil law to a large ex- 
tent. 





Property Rights in News. 


Anyone who writes a book or arti- 
cle may copyright it and thus prevent 
others from using what he has written, 
but the copyright usually covers only 
the actual words, not the ideas. Ideas 
are considered the common property of 
the human race, as a general thing. 
However, it is unlawful for a person to 
take a copyrighted play for instance 
and present it without permission, even 
though he may rewrite it, for in such 
cases there is a property value in the 
very ideas, the dramatic situations, etc., 
as well as in the actual language. 

News has always been considered 
common property and though a person 
who writes a news article may copy- 
right the actual words, he can’t prohib- 
it others from repeating the gist of 
what he has written. But the gathering 
of news and the supplying of it to news- 
papers has become a great industry in 
modern times and the courts have come 


to recognize that there is a certain 
property value in news. 

The greatest news-gathering agency 
in the world is called the Associated 
Press. This is an American organiza- 
tion in which nearly 1000 American 
newspapers join together for the pur- 
pose of securing their news on a mu- 
tual and co-operative basis. The Asso- 
ciated Press has had different rivals at 
different times. Recently the Interna- 
tional News Service, a Hearst enter- 
prise, has been invading the field and 
it serves some 400 papers. It has not 
been over-scrupulous about its meth- 
ods. The Associated Press finally 
brought suit against its rival and the 
supreme court has just decided the 
case, in favor of the plaintiff. 

The International News Service, it 
was found, had made it a practice to 
“pirate” news which the Associated 
Press had gathered at great expense— 
some $3,500,006 2 year. In some cases 
the original dispatches would be cop- 
ied bodily, and in other cases they 
would be re-written, in differenti lan- 
guage, to disguise them and make them 
appear original. 

As the court pointed out, the curious 
fact is that the case turned largely on 
the way the earth turned. That is, as 
the earth rotates from west to east and 
as the telegraph can greatly outstrip 
this rotation in speed, the result is that 
an item of news can be published in an 
“A. P.” paper in New York for exam- 
ple, and the “I. N. S.” can take this 
news and telegraph it to its papers in 
the West and get paid for it, so that 
these rival Western papers will have it 
in time to publish it the same day—as 
early as the “A. P.” papers to whom the 
news really belonged. It also was 
brought out that the-I. N. S. people 
bribed employees of the “A. P.” papers 
to give them the “A, P.” news in ad- 
vance. 

The court enjoined the I. N. S. and 
ordered it to stop these practices, which 
were denounced as at least savoring of 
fraud and unfair competition. At the 
same time it did not undertake to say 
at what point news ceases to have a 
property value; this question should 
be settled by special laws, it was rec- 
ommended. The court laid down the 
principle that no news agency could 
have any right in news after it is pub- 
lished, as against the public. 

As a matter of fact the “A, P.” papers 
also take news from the I, N. S. papers 
and print it as their own, under a fresh 
date-line, after a delay of 10 days or so. 
Whether news is news depends in short 
on whether it is new to those who read 
it. Actually items which have origin- 
ally appeared in the Pathfinder have 
been clipped by some of our biggest 
daily newspapers, held for as long as 
three months, and then republished by 
them as news of the same day, cabled 
from Europe. 

Nearly all the daily papers depend 
entirely on one or the other of the 
news-gathering agencies for their news, 
and as neither agency covers all the 
ground: this means that these papers 
cannot publish all the news. This ac- 
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counts for the fact that people who de- 
pend on a single daily paper may miss 
many items of news altogether, or they 
may at least not find an item in their 
paper until a week or two after it has 
appeared in some other paper. In other 
words when one paper extracts news 
from a rival paper it waits until the 
“property rights” in the news have 
lapsed. Some papers are more careful 
about these things than others. 

Justice Brandeis rendered a minority 
opinion on his own hook; his radical 
views are well known. He took the 
view that after news is once published 
it becomes public property and that it 
would be a dangerous “curtailment of 
the free use of knowledge and ideas” if 
any agency were allowed to retain 
rights in uncopyrighted news after it 
had once released it. The public’s 
right td news is paramount, he argued, 
and it is a matter of public policy that 
news shall be common property for 
otherwise news of the most vital im- 
portance might be withheld from por- 
tions of the people. 


Army Discharge Releases Guardsmen. 

Brig.-Gen. S. T. Ansell, acting judge 
advocate general, has ruled that “for- 
mer ‘members of the national guard, 
both oflicers and enlisted men, who en- 
tered the service by draft under the 
president’s proclamation of July 3, 1917, 
wll, when discharged from the federal 
service, revert to a civilian status and 
will not revert to their former status 
as members of the national guard.” 


This decision which is based simply 
on the technical legal points involved 
means that when members of national 
guard organizations entered federal ser- 
vice their connection with the national 
guard ended and when they are dis- 
charged from federal service their na- 
tional guard obligations will not be re- 
newed but they will become plain ci- 
vilians, the same as any other members 
of the national military organization 
on being released. 

National guard units, ineluding a 
number with records running back to 
Revolutionary or Civil war days, have 
largely lost their identity as a result of 
having been merged with other troops 
following their entrance into federal 
service. There have also been consid- 
erable changes in their make-up, due 
to wholesale replacements from the na- 
tional army; a number of national 
guard units now contain only about 
half of their original personnel. 


The judge advocate’s decision will 
completely wipe out all national guard 
bodies taken into federal service and if 
all are not to disappear permanent.y 
with their proud records and _tradi- 
tions if will be necessary to reconsti- 
tute them, encourage old members to 
re-enlist, round out with new recruits 
to the necessary strength and obtain 
the federal government’s recognition. 

Secretary Baker has suggested that 
members of divisions which include na- 
tional guard units and which have ren- 
dered notable service on the battlefield 
be given a chance to re-enlist when the 





national guard bodies are made over in 
order that the reconstituted national 
guard regiments may be a continua- 
tion of the old organizations in fact as 
well as in name, and may be entitled to 
carry on their banners the names of 
Chateau Thierry, the second Marne, 
Ourcq, the Vesle, St. Mihiel, Argonne 
Forest, Sedan and other historic bat- 
tles in which members of the original 
organizations participated with great 
credit. 

There is a strong popular sentiment 
in favor of the national guard, due 
largely, it appears, to a reaction against 
centralization; the national guard has 
long been a proud state institution and 
the people desire to retain military 
forces under state control. Many be- 
lieve that with a law providing for the 
ready federalization of a strong, well- 
organized national guard in time of 
emergency a comparatively small vol- 
unteer army would be ample for the 
country’s military requirements in time 
of peace. 

For these reasons it is eXpected that 
as soon as possible a new national 
guard will be organized, as large or 
larger than that which existed prior to 
our entrance into the war and in all 
probability made up to a considerable 
extent of the men who were members 
prior to their discharge by federal au- 
thority. There is still in effect a fed- 
eral law providing for the systematiza- 
tion of the national guard, for federal 
aid in equipping and maintaining it and 
for making it available for federal use 
in emergencies. Under this law the re- 
constitution of the guard as the nation’s 
army reserve should not be difficult. 


Some of the states have national 
guard bodies and reserve militia units 
during the absence of the troops called 
which have been organized for service 
to federal service at the beginning of 
the war. Many members of the former 
national guard, it is believed, on their 
discharge will re-enlist in these new 
state organizations if no action is taken 
to reconstitute the original ones. 

Gas and Explosives a Nuisance Now. 

At the time the armistice was signed, 
bringing an end to hostilities, the. allies 
and the United States were well pre- 
pared to administer to the Huns heroic 
doses of poison gas, their own diabol- 
ical invention; the United States alone 
was producing more each day than the 
combined daily output of England, 
France and Germany, 30, 15 and 30 
tons, respectively. 

A special gas plant at Edgewood, Md., 
not far from Washington, with 20,000 
soldier employees, was working intens- 
ively and had enormous quantities 
ready for shipment. After fighting 
stopped great numbers of containers 
filled with the deadly stuff were piled 
up at various places along the Atlantic 
seaboard, awaiting ships to take them 
overseas. 

All of the American-made gas used 
in the war was shipped to England and 
France where it was put into shells. 
Tests during development and manu- 








2,000 chemists and scientists gathered 
in Washington, the greatest organiza- 
tion of the kind ever assembijed. These 
men devoted themselves wholehearted- 
ly to the problem of fighting the Ger- 
mans with their own chemica) weapons 
and at the same time to the problem of 
protecting American fighters against 
Hun gas. 

One of the most notable of the de- 
fensive devices of this kind produced 
was a mask said to be greatly superior 
to any other previously worked’ out. 
More than 400,000 of these masks had 
been made at the time the armistice was 
signed and many were im use at the 
front at that time. If the war had con- 
tinued a little longer the new masks 
would have been available for all Amer- 
ican fighters as well as all their com- 
rades in arms in allied armies. 

Now that the war has ended there is 
of course no demand for our stocks of 
poison gas and as practically no peace- 
time use for a large part of it is known 
the stuff is a nuisance and a menace. 
It is said that phosgene, one of these 
poisonous concoctions, can be used by 
the dye industries but the deadly mus- 
tard gas cannot be used at all and get- 
ting rid of it and other gases constitutes 
a difficult problem. 

Obviously the murderous stuff can- 
not be released into the air as it would 
have a disastrous effect on all animal 
life within a considerable radius. Those 
who have studied the problem believe 
that the best way to dispose of the gas 
is to sink it in the ocean. Undoubtedly, 
however, it would be highly destructive 
to marine life. New York harbor au- 
thorities have refused permission for 
any to be dumped off the coast there, 
fearing that the fumes might be carried 
back in sufficient strength to cause 
wholesale suffering and loss of life on 
shore. 

Great quantities of high explosive ma- 
terial, including T. N. T. and picric ac- 
id, made for the use of American and 
allied military forces, have been ren- 
dered useless by the signing of the 
armistice and are also something of a 
white elephant on our hands because 
some of them are of such a nature as 
to become highly dangerous after stand- 
ing for some time. 

More than 200 carloads of this ex- 
plosive material, the property of the 
French and Italian governments, which 
was awaiting shipment overseas from 
Wilmington, Del., was taken out to sea 
the other day and dumped overboard 
by order of the U. S. railroad adminis- 
tration. Though some of the explosives 
were worth more than a dollar a pound, 
they were of no value at all for peace- 
time purposes as the only use known 
for them is in the manufacture of shells. 


Life in itself is neither good ner ill; it 
is the scene of good or il as we make it. 
Montaigne. 

TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 

Thousands government permanent posi- 
tions open. Salaries $1000 te $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B84, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions—Advt. 
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To Acquire Shipbuilding Plant. Officials 
of the emergency fleet corporation have 
announced that arrangements are being 
made for the purchase of the real estate 
on which the Hog Island shipyard is lo- 
cated. Already over $60,000,000 has been 
spent in equipping the plant and with the 
acquisition of thé grounds the great ship- 
building establishment complete will be 
under federal ownership. 


Takes*Over Potash Problem. The prob- 
lem of increasing the production of potash 
in the United States has been shifted from 
the chemical division of the war indus- 
tries board to the interior department. 
When the armistice was signed the war in- 
dustries board was engaged in developing 
a process of extracting potash fram waste 
products, or more particularly, from the 
fumes of blast furnaces, the idea being 
based on the fact that potash exists in 
varying quantities in iron ore and in coke 
and lime which are used in reducing the 
ores. The combined efforts of beth the 
chemical division and the interior depart- 
ment will now be directed toward reliev- 
ing the situation which since the supply 
from Germany was cut off has become an 
extremely serious one for farmers. 





Huge Stocks of Clothing. A report made 
public a few days ago gives a detailed list 
of the enormous stores of soldiers’ cloth- 
ing now held by the quartermaster’s divi- 
sion of the war department. The list in- 
cludes 5,000,000 cotton coats, 6,000,000 wool- 
en coats, 4,000,000 overcoats, 9,000,000 flan- 
nel shirts, 45,000,000 pairs of winter and 
summer drawers, 44,000,000 pairs of winter 
and summer undershirts, 11,000,000 pairs of 
shoes, 46,000,000 pairs of stockings and 5,- 
000,000 blankets. Whatever supplies are 
not used before the troops can be demo- 
bilized or are not retained for the regular 
establishment will doubtless be salvaged, 
it is said, 

To Repatriate Alien Labor. The depart- 
ment of labor has announced that no more 
permits for the importation of foreign la- 
bor will be issued and laborers from Mex- 
ico and the West Indies who were brought 
to this country for war work will be re- 
turned to their homes as fast as possible 
without hindering agriculture and other 
work. Under the agreement with Canada 
skilled labor from the provinces will con- 
tinue to be admitted with the consent of 
authorities when no work can be obtained 
at home. The admission of semi-skilled 
laborers from Canada, however, will be 
discontinued, it is said. 








To Pay Colleges. In a recent communi- 
cation to the Merchants’ Association from 
the committee on education of the general 
war staff it was announced that equitable 
payment would be made by the war depart- 
ment to the various educational institu- 
tions throughout the country which have 
suffered loss as a result of the demobiliza- 
tion of the students’ army training corps. 





War Insurance and Compensation. The 
distinction between soldiers’ insurance and 
the compensation allowed dependents of 
men disabled or killed in the war was ex- 
plained by Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
in a statement issued a few days ago. In 
the case of beneficiaries of insurance no 
dependency need be proved, he pointed 
out; the insurance will be paid monthly 
to the beneficiary on the same principle as 





any other life insurance. Compensation, 
however, he explained, “which is separate 
and apart from insurance and iakes the 
place of the pensions provided under the 
old pension system, is payable only to a 
wife, child, dependent mother or depend- 
ent father of a man who is disabled or 
dies as a result of injury suffered or dis- 
ease contracted in the line of duty while 
employed in the active service. Compensa- 
tion may be payable in addition to insur- 
ance, but a father or mother must prove 
actual dependency in order to receive 
monthly payments of compensation, al- 
though they will receive the insurance in 
monthly instalments if named as benefi- 
ciary thereof whether they are dependent 
or not.” 

To Fix Status of Aliens. The war de- 
partment announced a few days ago that 
all matters affecting the disposition of 
Teuton prisoners of war, the status of en- 
emy aliens after the war and the disposal 
of enemy-owned property, valued at ap- 
proximately $700,000,000, which has been 
seized will be determined at the peace con- 
ference. There are about 1,400 prisoners 


of war and some 4,000 alien enemies in U. 
S. military prisons and internment camps. 
Prior to the armistice a large part of the 
proceeds from the sales of enemy property 
was invested in Liberty bonds. No settle- 
ment has been made as yet with the orig- 
inal owners; just what this settlement will 
be will be determined by congress, offi- 
cials say. 





Scarlet Chevrons for Soldiers. Two scar- 
let chevrons to be worn on the left sleeve 
have been ordered for soldiers honorably 
discharged from the army. The chevrons 
aré to serve as a recognition of the wear- 
er’s service to his country. 


Returning Binoculars. Over 100,000 bi- 
noculars, sextants and other navigation in- 
struments are being returned by the navy 
department to owners who loaned them to 
the navy for the period of the war. En- 
graved certificates for the owner are ac- 
companying each instrument. 





Thousands government clerical jobs open 
to teachers. Salaries $1100 to $1800. Write 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B168, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list positions open.—Advt. 
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No Aid to Hun. In response to queries 
as to whether any of the war relief fund 
would be used for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the central powers, G. E. Scott, gen- 
eral manager of the American Red Cross, 
said: “No relief work of any kind what- 
ever is contemplated by the American Red 
Cross within the central powers except 
such as may be possible fer the benefit of 
American or allied prisoners, refugees and 
interns.” 

Food Prices. During the year ending 
Nov. 1918, the cost. of food in the United 
States increased 18 per cent, the bureau 
of statistics of the department of labor has 
announced. In one month, from Oct. 15 to 
Noy. 15, 1918, prices were advanced one 
per cent while within the past five years, 
it was stated, they have risen 75 per cent. 





Hotel Association to Fight Prohibition. 
\ campaign to prevent the ratification of 
the federal prohibition amendment by the 
number of states necessary to make it a 
law is being organized by the American 
Hotel Association. The campaign will be 
focused on the most “impressionable” 
states whose legislatures have not yet tak- 
en action on the bill; if 13 states can be 
prevailed on to reject the amendment it 
will fail to become a law. The organiza- 
tion will start its fight soon after the state 
legislatures convened, it is said. 





Flour Restrictions Canceled. The food 
edministration has caneeled all milling re- 
strictions regarding wheat flour, including 
the fair-price schedules and the quantities 
allowed sold. As a result of the announce- 
ment the price of mill feeds took a sudden 
jump upwards. This, food administration 
experts assert, is usually accompanied by 
a lowering in the price of flour. 


Indictments Quashed. The charges 
against the 25 capitalists, copper mine op- 
erators, public officials and citizens of Bis- 
bee, Ariz., who were indicted by the fed- 
eral grand jury for causing the deportation 
from Bisbee in June, 1917, of over 1100 
striking copper mine workers and their 
sympathizers have been dropped. The de- 
portations occurred, it will be remembered, 
when copper miners in the Warren copper 





mining district struck and caused so much 
disturbance in the locality that the citi- 
zens of the community arose, gathered in 
the offenders, loaded them and _ their 
friends onto cattle cars and sent them to a 
military camp where they were kept for 
several months guarded by soldiers of the 
U. S. army. When he heard of the indict- 
ments Capt. Wheeler, who was in charge 
of the rioters when they were in custody, 
cabled from France that he assumed sole 
responsibility for the deportations. They 
were made, he declared, to rid the commu- 
nity of members of the I. W. W. who were 
interfering with the government war pro- 
gram. 





Receives $220 a Day. At a meeting of 
the Boston Housing Association a few days 
ago one of the members of the body stated 
that he knew of a man—a diecutter—who 
worked at the Fore river yard of the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation and was 
receiving for every working day an average 
of $220. The man had been getting these 
enormous wages for nearly four months, 
he said. He was on piecework and had been 
furnished a machine which enabled him to 
increase his output greatly. 


Hugs Smoke Stack. What is considered 
to be the tallest smokestack in the world 
was recently completed at the Washoe re- 
duction plant in: Washoe, Mont. The stack 
is 585 feet high, about 12 feet higher than 
the famous Tacoma stack and some 13 feet 
higher than one located in Japan. The 
structure is made of brick. It is 90 feet in 
diameter at the base and 60 feet at the top. 
Some 2,500,000 bricks were used in build- 
ing it and its total weight is estimated at 
24,250 tons. 


STOPS FORD ACCIDENTS. 

A new crank release for Fords which is 
positively guaranteed to remove all danger 
of broken arms, etc., caused by back firing 
has been invented by the Bear Mfg. Co., 
602 Bear Bldg., Rock Island, Ill. This won- 
derfully simple and efficient device should 
be on every Ford car, as it furnishes the 
cheapest accident insurance obtainable. Send 
$1.00 and they will forward complete out- 
fit prepaid on ten days’ trial. Money back 
if not satisfactory. Agents wanted.—Adv 
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ENGLAND. 


Victory for Coalition. The Lloyd 
George coalition government won a 
pronounced victory in the recent elec- 
tions, the premier and all the other 
coalition ministers being re-elected by 
extraordinarily large majorities while 
practically all of the former ministers, 
including Arthur Henderson, labor 
leader who had come to be regarded as 
a defeatist, were beaten. The coalition 
government has thus been authorized 
in no equivocal manner to speak for the 
British democracy at the peace confer- 
ence. 

Pacifist candidates were all repudiat- 
ed, heavy votes being recorded against 
them. Former Premier Asquith who 
for more than 30 years represented 
Scottish East Fife in parliament was 
turned down as were most of his lieu- 
tenants. Evidently the voters disap- 
proved of his “wait-and see” policy and 
his lack of energy and determination 
in the conduct of the war during his 
incumbency as premier. Asquith’s suc- 
cessful opponent was Col. Sprot, a 
Scotchman who has served four years 
with the British army in France. 

The laborites succeeed in electing 
only about three-fourths as many mem- 
bers as they had hoped for; only their 
best and solidest candidates were suc- 
cessful. The number of labor members, 
however, will be larger than that in 
the old parliament. 

The Sinn Feiners scored a notable 
victory, sweeping Ireland and gaining 
the parliamentary seats with big ma- 
jorities. It is said, however, that their 
new members will not take their seats 
as Sinn Feiners refuse to sit at West- 
minster. Following the announcement 
of the election results Sinn Feiners in 
Cork -blew up the monument erected by 
public subscriptions to the Cork sol- 
diers who fought in the South African 
war. An “Irish republic” has been pro- 
claimed and it is proposed at once to 
establish in Dublin a central Sinn Fein 
council which will be known as the 
Irish parliament. 

The franchise act now in force pro- 
vides that any candidate who fails to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled in 
his constituency shall forfeit his depos- 
it of $750. Under this law more than 
130 candidates, including four of the 
14 women aspirants for seats in parlia- 
ment, lost their deposits. 

The only woman candidate elected 
was Countess Markiewicz, a Sinn Fein- 
er who had a prominent part in the 
Irish rebellion. She is a woman of 
highly emotional temperament, being 
so devoted to art that at one time she 
wore a wedding ring in token of her 
marriage to it. Later she met Count 
Markiewicz, a Polish artist, and mar- 
ried him. 

Coalition leaders attribute their suc- 


cess at the polls to the support of the 
women voters and the soldiers, though 
many of the latter failed to vote be- 
cause, as they explained on their bal- 
lots, they were not familiar with the is- 
sues or did not know the candidates. 
Labor also voted largely for the coali- 
tion in the expectation that a policy 
agreeable to labor will be followed. 

The elections are regarded as not 
only a great triumph for Premier Lloyd 
George in the disappearance of the lib- 
erals and the nationalists, the two great 
parties, but also as a great opportunity 
for him, as the carrying out of a great 
program of social reform is desired. 
This is the important work now laid 
out for the government; if it succeeds 
its reward will be great and if it fails 
it will be adequately dealt with in the 
next election. 


GERMANY. 


Three Different Parties are struggling 
for political control in Germany. These 
are the social democrats, the independ- 
ent socialists and the “Spartacus” or 
bolshevik group. The first which is the 
old Scheidemann party and which ap- 
pears to be the strongest constitutes the 
conservative element of the revolution- 
ary movement. The independent so- 
cialists who constitute what may be 
called the “center” party are the chief 
rivals of the social democrats. They 
favor constitutional procedure and have 
agreed with the social democrats to 
make the establishment of a socialist 


Welcomes 
To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliver- 
ing the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own sto- 
ry, and you are the judge, Please note that 
if yours is a 13 weeks trial order the ex- 
piration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. This 
number refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue, For example if the number on 
your label is 1307, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be January 
18th. With that issue we will stop send- 
ing you the paper unless you have it re- 
mewed. Kindly keep track of your sub- 
scription and if you like the paper be sure 
to let us have your renewal in good time, 
so you will not miss any issues. Postage 
and correspondence are now extra costly 
and in the interest of conservation we ask 
you to co-operate in this way and send in 
your dollar for renewal without waiting 
for us to invite you by special letter. 
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state dependent on a straight vote of 
majority of the people. The “Sparta- 
cus” group which is much like the bol. 
sheviki of Russia numbers in its mem. 
bership the extreme radicals. 

The name of the group originated in 
anonymous political letters signed 
“Spartacus”. These were sent out by 
Liebknecht, first in 1915, and were de- 
signed for the personal information 0! 
the radical members of the social demo 
cratic party. Later instead of the let 
ters there appeared a periodical calle: 
“Spartacus” which, because it came un 
der the ban of the law, was publishe: 
for a time secretly. This journal is out 
spoken against both the social demo 
crats and the independent socialists. 

The Spartacus group has declared it 
self in favor of various bolshevik prin 
ciples, including the following: Disarm 
ament of police officers, non-proleta 
riat soldiers and members of the ruling 
classes; arming of all adult male pro 
letarians and the formation of.a work- 
ers’ militia; confiscation of arms, am- 
munition, etc., by soldiers’ and work 
men’s councils; the formation of a pro 
letariat red guard; abolition of the ran! 
of officers and non-commissioned offi 
cers; abolition of all parliaments anc 
municipal and other councils; cancella 
tion of all state and other public debts. 
including war loans down to a certain 
fixed limit of subscription; expropria- 
tion of all landed estates, banks, coa! 
properties and large industrial works: 
confiscation of all fortunes exceeding 
a certain amount. 

While they are not strong enough to 
dominate political affairs, the extrem- 
ists are strong enough to cause serious 
misgivings among lovers of law and or- 
der both inside and outside of Ger- 
many. Lately there has been consider- 
able friction between them and the gov- 
ernment at Berlin, headed by Ebert. 
The government, reports indicate, has 
been victorious so far and has been 
sustained in office by the central coun- 
cil of workers and soldiers. 

Dr. W. S. Solf resigned as minister 
of foreign affairs some time ago but re- 
tained the post of secretary of the col- 
onies. His relations with the independ- 
ent socialist wing of the government 
had been strained for some time and 
the more radical of the political ele- 
ments had objected strenuously to his 
presence in the government because he 
was suspected of being unduly friendly 
to the old kaiseristic regime. Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzan, German min- 
ister to Denmark, was appointed Solf’s 
successor. 

It has been decided to hold elections 
to the national assembly on Jan. 19 in- 
stead of a month later, as had been pre- 
viously agreed on. 

Several clashes 
forces under Spartacus influence and 
others controlled by the government 
have occurred in Berlin and elsewhere. 
Such clashes in the capital lately have 
resulted in several hundred persons be- 
ing killed. Everybody, it is said, is pro- 
vided with firearms and many families 
have machine guns. Apparently these 
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fluous for there are many deserters 
from the army against whom the cen- 
tral government seems to be powerless. 

There are no lights on the streets at 
night and prowlers enjoy extraordina- 
ry advantages. Robberies and attacks 
are’ numerous and stores are looted 
even in midday. All payment of taxes 
has stopped in the city since the begin- 
ning of the revolution. 

Liebknecht some time ago appealed 
for a general strike and as a result 
work in many of the big factories 
stopped. In Berlin alone some 350,000 
workmen laid down their tools. The 
workers are making all kinds of unrea- 
sonable demands. In some cases they 
want wage increases retroactive for 
three years and generally they seek 
concessions which if granted would 
bankrupt their employers. 


Want Elected President. At a confer- 
ence held in Berlin recently to discuss 
the new constitution of Germany the 
following were among the fundament- 
als agreed on: An elccted president 
at the head of the government with 
powers about half way between those 
of the American president and the Brit- 
ish sovereign; the president to be gov- 
erned by parliamentary principles in 
forming a cabinet which will be assist- 
ed by delegates of the federal repub- 
lics to the legislative body correspond- 
ing to the upper house of the American 
congress; this body must refrain from 
interference with the independence of 
the individual federal republics, ex- 
pected to number 14 or 15. 


Von Eckhardt Called Home. Heinrich 
von Eckhardt, German minister to Mex- 
ico, the man through whom Foreign 
Secretary Zimmermann sent a note two 
years ago proposing that Mexico and 
Japan enter an alliance to fight the 
United States in case the latter did not 
remain neutral, has been recalled by 
the present German government. This 
action was taken, it is said, as a result 
of a hint from the United States that 
it was hard to reconcile von Eckhardt’s 
continued anti-American and anti-ally 
activities in Mexico with the Germans’ 
professions of regard for the United 
States and with their repeated appeals 
for food. The present German govern- 
ment has given orders, it is intimated, 
for the discontinuance of all anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda in Mexico. Something 
of the former minister’s influence in 
Mexico is shown by the fact that the 
paper, El Pueblo, a government organ, 
a short time ago denied that he had 
been recalled when as a matter of fact 
the notice from Berlin had been in his 
hands for several weeks. 


Responsibility for the War. On their 
release a short time ago from an in- 
ternment camp at Ruhleben British ci- 
vilian prisoners were given copies of a 
manifesto issued by the soldiers’ and 
workmen’s council in which the’ Brit- 
ish were praised for the fortitude they 
had shown during the trials and hard- 
ships of their internment but reminded 
that the German people had suffered 
more than they, The manifesto begged 





them to cherish no ill feeling or hatred 
and not to hold the German people re- 
sponsible for the deeds committed, by 
their old autocratic rulers, lately de- 
posed. Maximilian Harden, editor of 
the Zunkunft, says the ex-kaiser had 
no part in willing the war but that he 
was simply a tool in the hands of the 
militarists who considered him a cow- 
ard. Harden believes that Wilhelm 
missed his vocation, arguing that be- 
‘ause he was so fond of posing in the 
limelight and because he was a “great 
showman” he ought to have been mana- 
ger of a cabaret or traveled with a 
show. Kurt Eisner, Jewish premier of 
Bavaria, says he has found documenta- 
ry proof of the ex-kaiser’s responsibil- 
ity for the war and has announced that 
he will shortly begin the publication of 
such proof. A recent article in the 
Vorwaerts declares that Eisner was the 
first socialist in Germany to know that 
war had been decided on. It is further 
stated that he repeatedly telephoned to 
the Bavarian authorities that war was 
imminent, that it was all Russia’s fault 
and that efforts should be made to in- 
duce social democrats throughout Ger- 
many to support the government and 
vote the necessary funds for war. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin Tageblatt, there 
exist documents beafing notations ob- 
viously made by “Count” Hohenzollern 
which are more compromising for him 
than for those who wrote them origin- 
ally. Herr Kautzky who has directed 
investigations of government archives 
declares that the former kaiser, the 
former crown prince, Ludendorff, von 
Tirpitz, the industrial magnates and 
the pan-Germans were to blame for the 
continuance of the war. The govern- 
ment has given its permission for sev- 
eral of the Hohenzollern princes to 
leave Germany on condition that they 
leave their fortunes behind and they 
have agreed to this. They hope to find 
safety and quiet in Holland, Switzer- 
land or Denmark. August William, 
fourth son of the ex-kaiser, hopes to go 
with his wife to Argentina as soon as 
possible, it is said. The Dutch govern- 
ment would fain be rid of the Hohen- 
zollerns who are sojourning in Holland 
and politely hinted as much to Wilhelm 
a short time ago but he refused to leave. 


First U. S. Officers in Berlin. The 
first American officers to get to Berlin 
after the signing of the armistice were 
Brigadier General Harries and Lieuten- 
ants Gaillard and Schelling of the 
American commission for the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners. 








Democracy Expensive. The German 
secretary of the treasury says that the 
new form of government is a great deal 
more expensive than the old; the ex- 
penditures during a fortnight amounted 
to about $100,000,000, most of the money 
going for increased wages and allow- 
ances. - 


Children Threaten Strike. Some of 
the school children of Berlin marched 
through the streets the other day 
threatening to strike and bring about 
“terrible consequences” if their de- 





mands for votes for persons 18 years of 
age, the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in schools, the participation by 
children in the administration of the 
government and the schools and other 
“reforms” were not granted. 


POLAND. 


Breaks with Germany. A few weeks 
ago the Polish government sent an ul- 
timatum to Germany demanding the im- 
mediate evacuation of Polish territory 
by German soldiers, charging that the 
soldiers were guilty of various atroci- 
ties and that German authorities had 
been working in co-operation with the 
bolsheviki against Polish interests. 
Later relations with Germany were 
severed and it was announced that the 
German governor general and the en- 
tire staff of the German mission would 
leave the territory of the Polish re- 
public. 

Under the leadership of Gen, Haller 
Polish forces have recently reached 
and oc upied Danzig, a Polish port 
which the Germans stole from the Poles 
long ago. German residents sent up a 
doleful wail and it is said a German 
military officer telegraphed a protest to 
President Wilson, 

No interference with this or similar 
successes won by the Poles can be ex- 
pected, however, because such successes 
make for Polish independence, for pro- 
viding Poland a free outlet to the sea 
and for establishing her boundaries 
where they were before the Hun rob- 
bers began seizing her territories, all 
of which the allies have declared them- 
selves as favoring. 

Polish troops have occupied Brest- 
Litovsk, the scene of the notorious 
“peace” negotions between the Germans 
and the Russians and also after months 
of hard fighting against the Ruthenians 
have ta en Lemberg, capital of the Aus- 
trian crownland of Galicia. 

A wholesale massacre of Jews by 
Poles at Lemberg was reported a few 
weeks ago but this report is declared to 
be untrue, having evidently been sent 
out by German or bolshevik cnemies of 
Poland who desire to prejudice the 
new republic in the eyes of the world. 
There was some disorder, also some 
looting and attacks were made on Lem- 
berg Jews, it is admitted, but organized 
Polish authority was in no way respon- 
sible. On the contrary, the government 
acted promptly and rigorously torestore 
order and protect the Jews and their 
property. It is said that the outbreak 
was provoked by the pro-Austrian at- 
titude of the Jews throughout the war, 
by their profiteering in food, their be- 
trayal of Poles to the Austrians and 
their demands for extra territorial priv- 
ileges from the Poles. 


“It’s just as wrong to gamble when you 
win as when you lose.” 

“Yassuh, asserted Mr. Erastus Pinkley. 
“De immorality is jes’ as great, but de in- 
convenience ain’t.”—Washington Star. 


TEACHERS—LEARN DRESS DESIGNING. 

Design for yourself and friends. Increase 
your income. Learn by mail. Sample lessons 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. B857, Ro- 
chester, N. Y—Advt. 
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A Convenient Home Water Supply. 

An abundant supply of water is one 
of the most essential things in the every 
day life of civilized man. In modern 
city homes where water is constantly 
available under pressure in the mains 
from the central water works more or 
less elaborate plumbing systems are in- 
stalled and hot and cold water can be 
obtained conveniently in cellar, kifchen 
and bath room by the simple turning 
of a faucet. In many homes on farms 
and in small towns, however, there are 
no such conveniences because there is 
no city water works system and_ be- 
cause the cost of installing is regarded 
as prohibitive. Frequently more water 
is needed in such homes than in city 
homes and the labor and time expended 
in pumping and carrying it in the old- 
fashioned way are enormous if consid- 
ered for a year or even a month. 

Simple and comparatively inexpens- 
ive water supply outfits are available 
now and they may be installed any- 
where. One is illustrated herewith 
that is comparatively inexpensive, yet 
very serviceable and the average handy 
man can install it without any difficul- 
tv. The pump, tank, heater, pipe, fil- 
ters, etc., may be purchased from deal- 
ers in plumbing goods or from big gen- 
eral mail-order houses. 

The most desirable kind of sink is 
one with a rolled rim, porcelain enam- 
eled inside, though a cheaper one will 
serve quite well. Waste water from the 
sink may be drained into a stream or a 
lile ditch some distance from the house, 
being carried through iron soil pipe or 
even ordinary drain tile. Usually the 
most convenient height for the sink is 
30 to 34 inches. 

Water is raised from the cistern or 
well by means of a kitchen-sink force 
pump having a brass cylinder and an 
air chamber attached to its spout. A 
pipe extends from the spout to the tank 
or boiler and down to within a short 
distance of the bottom of the latter. 
Another pipe runs from the top of the 
tank to the spout of the pump where 
a three-way valve is installed so that 
water may be made to run in any of 
three different directions as desired. 

The tank or boiler has a capacity of 
30 gallons. It rests on a support spe- 
cially provided for it, its bottom level 
with the sink. It may be placed at any 
convenient distance from the pump and 
sink—even in another room if desired. 

The water may be heated by a gas, 
gasoline or kerosene water heater, such 
as is pictured, or by a water front in 
the kitchen range. The water front can 
be supplied by the makers to fit most 
modern stoves. If the range is used 
during all or the greater part of the 
vear this is perhaps the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory method of heating 


the water. The water front or heater 
as the case may be is connected with 
the tank by a pipe extending to a point 
near the top of the latter and by an- 
other connected at the bottom. 

If it is desired to supply water to a 
bath tub in an adjoining room or on 
the floor above simply attach a pipe to 
the hot water pipe, preferably near the 
pump in order that the flow of water 
can be controlled conveniently, and 
run it to the bath tub. 


To get cold water turn the three-way 


valve so that the spout of the pump is 
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open and pump. Hot water is obtained 
by turning the valve so as to open the 
hotwater connection with the spout 
and then pumping. The waters from 
the cistern is thus forced through the 
feed pipe to the bottom of the tank, 
forcing the hot water at the top of the 
latter out through the hot-water pipe. 

Hot water may be obtained without 
pumping by simply turning the three- 
way cock to the proper position and 
then opening the air cock in the hot- 
water pipe near the pump. This admits 
air to the top of the tank, causing warm 
water to flow back through the cold- 
water feed pipe to the spout at the sink; 
the flow will continue through the feed 
pipe—which acts as a syphon—until 
the water level in the tank is the same 
as that of the pump spout. 

The tank and pipes may be drained 
when desired by opening the three- 
way valve to the pump and then lifting 
and fastening up the handle of the lat- 
ter. There is also a drain cock near 
the lower point of connection between 
the tank and the heater which can be 
used for this purpose. 

Such @ system will soon pay for it- 
self in added convenience and in the 
saving of time and energy and if it is 
desired later to install a more elaborate 
and expensive outfit all of the fittings 
and equipment can be used. A supply 
of water under pressure may be ob- 


tained by means of an elevated tank 
into which the water is pumped by an 
engine, by a windmill or by hand but 
many object to such a system bechuse 
of the danger of freezing. 

Pneumatic systems are now much 
used and they have proved highly sat- 
isfactory. These make use of a cylin- 
drical steel storage tank which is either 
buried in the ground or set up in the 
basement and into which water is 
pumped by hand or power. As water is 
forced into the tank the air of course 
is compressed until at length there is 
enough pressure—from 30 te 75 pounds 
per square inch—to foree water from 
the tank to any part of the house. In 


other words, some of the energy ex-. 


pended in pumping is stored up in the 
air and when a valve in the pipe lead- 
ing from the tank is opened this energ) 
causes the water to flow owt through 
the pipe. 

As water is drawn off the pressure 
in the tank of course falls until there is 
not enough to force water out. Then 
the pump must be started and kept go- 
ing until the gage in the tank shows 
sufficient pressure. Electrically oper- 
ated pumps are on the market which 
automatically start as soon as the pres- 
sure falls to a certain point, keep on 
running until it rises to a predetermin- 
ed point and then stop automatically. 

A large storage tank is generally 
more satisfactory than a small one for 
with it only a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the space—usually less than 
half—need be filled with water, the 
remainder being left oceupied by the 
elastic air cushion thus ebvtating the 
expenditure of energy to increase the 
pressure considerably beyond that nec- 
essary for ordinary service require 
ments in order to store up the required 
amount of water. 

The tank and heater included in the 
outfit first described can readily be used 
with the pneumatic system to heat wa- 
ter provided the tank is amply strong 
to withstand the maximum pressure 
of the water. 





U. C? 

“Yes,” said the young soldier who was 
chaiting with a friend on Brighton front; 
“vou see, | went out with the T. M. B. At 
the C. C. S. they soon packed me off, with 
the help of the R. A. M. C. When I left 
hospital—sorry to leave my favorite V. A 
D.—the M. O. marked me Dt. At the com 
mand depot the S. M. O. got me a T. M. B.. 
and I became B2; and when a new A. C. I. 
came out [I was’ shifted again, together 
with a pal who was an R. S. M. Got on 
well, only C. O. gave me C. BR. once for 
cheeking a Q. M. S. Now Fm in the A. 5. 
C., and Fve fallen in love with a W. A. A 
C. Her name—would you beheve it?—is 
DORA. I tell you she’s Al, so.it’s O. K.!” 
—Answers. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 

$100 TO $150 MONTH. 
U.S. Government wants thousands men-wom- 
en for permanent peace positions. $1100 to 
$1890; short hours and vacations. with pay. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute. 
Dept. B88, Rochester, N.Y., for fist positions 
open and sample examination questions.—Ad 
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the draftsman’s skill. As 
ACF a profession—as an av- 
Hf g = enue foradvancement 

Z ” a ineveryknown form 
ZF — of engineering— 
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h —_——a en drafting has noequal. 
} S 5 Z HH — as high as a like 
AA HT ait and you can reach your 

WN : Ay oui mark in this greatest of 
S ae O. all professions. Just as the re- 
construction of Europe will first have to be planned on the drafting table, so 


has the world been built—so will the world continue to be built. That is 
why there is no limit to your success as a draftsman. 


The American School Home Study Course 
Make > rafting will enable you to master this great, in- 
Your Profession ge and congue monger with- 
out in any way interfering with your 
present work. Just give usa part of your spare time and we'll do the rest. Our 


lessons are simplified, well illustrated, easily understood—and we coach you 
carefully from first lesson to the last. You simply can’t fail if you want to win. 


Think Don’t hesi- 
Drafitsmen in /:°: tate. Don't Satisfaction 
: i 
Bi¢é Demand i2; in » Guaranteed 
the colossal reconstruction plansof our lessons by Home Study until you 
the United States—to say nothing of TRY. So sure are we that you can doas 
Europe—and you will get an ideaof well as any of our thousands of students, 
the busy years ahead for draftsmen weGuaranteeSatisfaction orrefund your 
in all branches. But there is AL- money in full. That’s how confident we 
WAYS a big demand fordraftsmen are in our methods. Have you as much 
—BECAUSE they are the funda- confidence in yourself? If so, check and 
mental factors in world’s progress. mail the Coupon for FREE Bulletin. 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. D-5051 CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 
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| Why Congress is Ruled by Old Members, and Now by the South 








SET 








country have but a very vague idea 

of their government. When they 
are told the fact, for example, that the 
South, though a minority of the coun- 
try, rules the present congress, they 
can’t understand it, and they almost 
refuse to believe it. 

Recently, in explaining why the 
South does control congress, the Path- 
finder made the statement that it was 
because of the rule of priority which 
is observed in congress, by which the 
members who stand at the top of the 
list on the committees in-length of serv- 
ice are the ones to whom the chairman- 
ships go; and that it had long been the 
policy of the South to keep its men in 
service term after term, thereby giving 
them higher standing on the commit- 
tees than the newer members from the 
North and West have. 

This statement has called forth nu- 
merous denials, and considerable abuse. 
For instance Geo. W. Neill, of Brown- 
field, Tex., writes as follows: “Editor 
Pathfinder: The item you publish is not 
true and you know it. J. G. Cannon of 
Ill. has been in congress over 40 years 
—the longest of any man—and he is a 
Republican. Further examples are 
Mann, Penrose, Lodge, LaFollette and 
other Republicans from Northern 
states. I challenge your honesty of mo- 
tive to publish a correct list under the 
following heading—the information 
can be easily obtained and it would 
make a good news item, in keeping 
with your program: The 40 (more or 
less if you like) members who have 
served longest in congress. Or you 
could make it ‘Those in congress over 
10 years.’ No need, or objection, to 
mentioning their politics, for it isn’t 
the party you are fighting as much as 
it is the South. I further call your po- 
litical hand and challenge you to pub- 
lish a list showing to whom, and to 
what states, the chairmanships would 
go if the seniority rule is maintained 
in the next Republican congress. You 
admit that the Republicans have always 
maintained this rule and virtually ad- 
mit that they will do so again. If it is 
wrong and if both parties practice it 
where is the logic in supporting one 
and denouncing the other?~ It places 
you on a platiorm of sectionalism and 
partisanship.” 

Mr. Neill, in his anxiety to lay the 
Pathfinder in a lie, has made a fool of 
himself. It isn’t necessary to “chal- 
lenge” the Pathfinder in order to get 
it to publish facts; we have no inter- 
est in anything else and the more facts 
we can get hold of and bring home to 
the people the better we shall fulfill 
our mission. We did not “denounce” 
or “support” either one party or the 
other for maintaining the seniority rule 
in congress; what we did was to state 
the indisputable fact that it is the 
seniority rule that permits the older 


[' IS very clear that the people of this 


members to dominate congress, and that 
when the Democratic party is in power 
this means domination by the South. 
This is the plain truth and no-one can 
gainsay it. 

We said that “the seniority rule is an 
old non-partisan rule and both parties 
have abided by it; it has grown up in 
congress simply because it is the best 
rule that has been available for decid- 
ing the make-up of the committees.” 
We went on to say that “the man se- 
lected by this seniority rule may or 
may not be the best man in fact”. We 
showed how the Democrats had prom- 
ised to reform the situation but had 
been unable to accomplish this, for the 
rule was stronger than they were. 

It is no business of the Pathfinder 
what the Republicans in the next con- 
gress may do; we are not responsible 
for them, nor they for us. In the arti- 
cle in question we gave them this plain 
warning: “They will now be on trial 
before the country, and the elections 
of 1920 will be governed by the kind of 
record they make in congress. If they 
put politics above country and if they 
let their petty partisan squabbles inter- 
fere with the nation’s business, then 
they will write themselves down as 
failures and we may be sure that the 
people in 1920 will retire them and put 
in their place statesmen who will give 
better service.” 

We can’t see how this is “supporting” 
the Republican party or being sectional 
or partisan. We “supported” the Dem- 
ocrats in the same way when they came 
in; reminded them of what they had 
promised and we warned them that if 
they did not fulfill the expectations that 
they had raised, the people would turn 
them out of power. They did not take 
the warning and now, they are to go 
out of power. But it is not the Path- 
finder that did this; it was the voters. 

President Wilson appealed the case 
to the people and announced that what- 
ever action they took on it would be 
right. They took him at his word and 
decided that they were tired of having 
the country run by the South. 

We do not want to dispute the presi- 
dent and say that the American people 
don’t know what’s right ~and don’t 
know what they want. Now, if the Re- 
publicans don’t deliver the goods and if 
the people two years from now decide 
to elect a Democratic congress and 
president, we will still assume, then as 
now, that they know what they are 
about and that they have got what they 
wanted. 

We believe in real democracy, real 
popular rule and we give the voters 
the credit of knowing enough to decide 
things for themselves. All we aim to 
do is to give them the facts and let 
them do their own thinking and their 
own voting; we do not believe in the 
kind of “democracy” which attempts to 
dictate to the voters how they shall 





vote or to do their thinking for them. 
If this is “partisan” or “sectional” w: 
don’t understand the meaning of those 
terms. 


> 
“Those in Congress Over 10 Years.” 


The Pathfinder .could not warp the 
facts about congress if it wanted to, and 
it doesn’t want to. Any citizen is at 
liberty to refer to the Congressional! 
Directory and verify anything we say. 
And in order that everyone may know 
just what the facts are, we respond to 
Mr. Neill’s “challenge” and publish the 
following data, taken from the latest 
December edition of the Directory: 

The following Democratic senators 
have served 10 years or more: Martin 
of Va., Culberson of Tex., Simmons and 
Overman of N. C., Bankhead of Ala.. 
Gore and Owen of Okla., Smith of Md., 
Chamberlain of Ore., Fletcher of Fla., 
Smith of S.C. Total 11. The following 
Republicans have served similarly: 
Lodge of Mass., Warren of Wyo., Nel- 
son of Minn., Penrose of Pa., McCumber 
of N. Dak., Dillingham of Conn., Smith 
of Mich., Smoot of Utah, LaFollette of 
Wis., Brandegee of Conn., Smith of 
Mich., Borah of Idaho, Cummins of 
Iowa, Jones of Wash. Total 14. 

The following Democratic represent- 
atives have served similarly—the list 
being arranged according to length of 
service: Clark of Mo., Moon and Sims 
of Tenn., Slayden of Tex., Burnett of 
Ala., Rucker and Shackleford of Mo., 
Small of N. C., Candler of Miss., Flood 
and Glass of Va., Kitchin of N. C., Lever 
of S. C., Padgett of Tenn., Pou of N. C., 
Garner and Gregg of Tex., Heflin of 
Ala., Humphreys of Miss., Rainey of IIL., 
Sherley of Ky., Webb of N, C., Riordan 
of N. Y., Bell of Ga., Clark of Fla., 
Dixon of Int, Garrett and Houston of 
Tenn., Lee of Ga., Saunders of Va., Wat- 
kins of La., Booher, Hamlin and Alex- 
ander of Mo., Ashbrook of O., Barnhart 
of Ind., Carlin of Va., Carter of Okla., 
Cox of Ind., Estopinal of La., Ferris of 
Okla., Foster of Ill, Godwin of N. C., 
Hamill of N. J., Hardy of Tex., Helm of 
Ky., Hull of Tenn., Johnson of Ky., 
Sabath of Ul., Borland of Mo., Byrns of 
Tenn., Cantrill of Ky., Collier of Miss., 
Dent of Ala., Dickinson of Mo., Dies of 
Tex., Dupre of La., Gallagher of Ill., 
Oldfield of Ark., Sisson of Miss., Taylor 
of Colo., Thomas of Ky., McAndrews of 
Ill., Russell of Mo. Total 64. 

The Republicans in the house who 
have served the same length of time 
are these: Cannon of Ill, Cooper of 
Wis., Gillett of Mass., Butler of Pa., 
Greene of Mass., Hamilton of Mich. 
Mann and Foss of IIl., Mondell of Wyo., 
Parker of N. J., Esch of Wis., Fordney 
of Mich., Haugen of lowa, Kahn of 
Calif., Campbell of Kans., Davis of 
Minn., Kinkaid of Nebr., Steenerson 
and Volstead of Minn., Rodenburg of 
Ill., Hayes of Calif., Madden of IIl., 
Moore of Pa., Nelson of Wis., Fuller of 
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Ill. Longworth and Sherwood of O., 
Stafford of Wis., Wilson of Ill, An- 
thony of Kans., Cary of Wis., Fairchild 
of N. Y., Hawley of Ore., Kennedy of 
Iowa, Langley of Ky., McLaughlin of 
Minn., Slemp of Va., French of Idaho, 
McKinley of Ill., Woodward of W. Va., 
Austin of Tenn., Good of Iowa, Griest 
of Pa., Miller of Minn., Morgan of Okla., 
Woods of Iowa, Focht of Pa. Total 47. 

Out of a total of 136 menin both houses 
who. have served 10 years or more, 
there are therefore 75 Democrats and 
61 Republicans. On a basis of long 
service therefore the Democrats have 
a margin of 14, and this is enough to 
give them-a great advantage. Other 
things being equal, it would give them 
first place on 14 committees, which 
would include all the most important 
ones, 


Democrats Have Most Old Members. 


Of these 75 Democrats in congress 
who have served 10 years or more, 62 
are from the South, 11 from the North 
and two from the West. Out of a total 
membership of 175 in congress, the 
South has 66 of these older and more 
influential members, including both 
parties, while out of a membership of 
232 the North has only 39, and out 
of a membership of 124 the West has 
only 31, 

It does not take a very keen mind to 
see why it is therefore that the “Solid 
South” dominates congress when the 
Democratic party is in power. In ev- 
ery committee, caucus or conference 
the South invariably has the whip-hand 
for the simple reason that it has by 
far the most Votes. 

Now, of the 61 Republicans who have 
been in congress 10 years or more, 
four are from the South, 28 from the 
North and 29 from the West. We all 
know that the Republican party prac- 
tically does not exist in the South. We 
see that, with 28 of these old members 
from the North and 29 from the West, 
that party is very evenly divided as 
between those two sections, and there 
is no question that this evenness of di- 
vision is a good thing for that party 
and for those sections. 

As we have said before this, the South 
would also be very much better off if 
it was not so completely dominated by 
one party. No section can thrive as it 
should if it has to depend on a single 
party to represent it, and though that 
section may rule national affairs for a 
time it cannot expect to dominate for 
long for the other sections will com- 
bine against it, just as happened at the 
recent election, The 15 states which 
we include as the South have 62 of 
these old influential members in con- 
gress, which is one more than the Re- 
publicans can muster in the entire 
country. 

In the case of the Republican party, 
the North and East act as a balance and 
check on the West, and vice versa, and 
this tends to keep the policies of that 
party “safe and sane”. If the Demo- 
cratic party had the benefit of this 
same balance and check it would be 
saved from going to the fatal extreme 


that it does, and it would become a 
truly national party. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
Democratic party while in power at 
this time has sacrificed the West as it 
has; we find the reason right in the fig- 
ures we have here recorded—taken 
from a Congressional Directory com- 
piled by the Democrats themselves. Of 
the 75 old Democratic members in the 
present congress, only two are from the 
West, against 62 from the South. That 
tells the whole story, and it also tells 
why the West at the last election reared 
up on its hind legs and threw the Dem- 
ocratic party and the South out of the 
saddle. 


Average Democratic Service Longer. 


Anyone who cares to do the work 
can always ascertain the facts, but 
most people are content to take their 
facts for granted when they want to 
prove their own case and thus they 
draw false conclusions and are led to 
put themselves in false positions. The 
Pathfinder never lets work stand in the 
way of learning the truth, and we have 
gone to a good deal of trouble to reckon 
up the length of service of all the mem- 
bers in congress, as to political parties. 

The totals show that the average 
length of service of the Democratic 
members, in both houses, is 7.4 years, 
and that of the Republicans is 7.1 years. 
This is not a big difference, but again 
it is enough to establish the margin we 
have spoken of. Often the differences 
of a few votes in an election will deter- 
mine the result, and in congress it is 
the same way: it is the margin that 
counts. 

Many readers make the mistake of 
supposing that the Pathfinder is anx- 
ious to prove this or that political 
proposition. That is not the case. Our 
mission is to delve into the truth and 
present it to the people,°to the very 
best of our ability. We uphold neither 
one party nor another; we stand for no 
one section of the country and for no 
one class of people; we aim to deal 
justly with all and to serve all. 

But on the other hand we are not 
afraid to publish facts. We never en- 
gage in muck-raking and abuse as many 
sensational papers do; we do not be- 
lieve in dragging unpleasant truths be- 
fore the public when it can do no good, 
and whenever we do bring up a subject 
and throw the light of publicity on it it 


is for the sole purpose of accomplish-’ 


ing good. 

We try to be very sure of our facts 
before we make statements; the Path- 
finder doesn’t often go off half-cocked 
and when it says a thing you can usu- 
ally rely on it. We don’t pretend to be 
infallible but you will find if you 
check up our statements, year in and 
year out, that we hit the mark a great 
deal oftener than those people do who 
are blinded by partisanship and who 
care very little about the facts unless 
they happen to prove their own con- 
tentions. 

Rev. W. B. Jerge of Cannelton, Ind., 
also writes questioning the Pathfinder 
statemeats about the Southern control 


of congress, and says he “would like to 
see them substantiated by cold facts, 
for the enlightenment of the public.” 
He asks us to “publish a list of the most 
important committees in congress and 
other high governmental offices, togeth- 
er with the names, politics and states of 
those in control.” 

The facts we have already presented 
are “cold” enough for anybody. But 
let us see what the effect of them on 
the committees of congress is, as Mr. 
Jerge says. Senator Gore of Okla. is 
chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry; Senator Martin of 
Va., on appropriations; Senator Owen 
of Okla. on banking and currency; Sen- 
ator Fletcher of Fla. on commerce; 
Senator Vardaman of Miss. on conser- 
vation; Senator Smith of Ga. on educa- 
tion and labor; Senator Simmons of N. 
C. on finance; Senator Hardwick of 
Ga. on immigration; Senator Smith of 
S. C. on interstate commerce; Senator 
Culberson of Tex. on judiciary; Sena- 
tor Reed of Mo. on manufactures; Sen- 
ator Swanson of Va. on naval affairs; 
Senator Bankhead of Ala. on post-offic- 
es, and Senator Overman of N. C, on 
rules. 


South Controls All Committees. 


The only committees of any account 
that are not headed by Democrats from 
the South are the foreign relations 
committee, of which Senator Hitchcock 
of Nebr. is chairman, and the military 
committee, of which Senator Chamber- 
lain of Ore. is chairman. The Republi- 
can senators are put in charge of such 
laughable committees as these: “dispo- 
sition of useless papers in the execu- 
tive departments”, “to examine the sev- 
eral branches of the civil service”, “five 
civilized tribes of Indians”, “to investi- 
gate trespassers upon Indian lands”, 
“university of the United States” (when 
there is no such thing as the “univer- 
sity of the United States”). 

Of course when the Republicans get 
in, they will take the control and the 
chairmanships of all the important 
committees, and they will politely go 
through the farce of assigning the Dem- 
ocratic senators to such committees as 
the one on “disposition of useless pa- 
pers in the executive departments.” 

Now let us look at the house. Rep- 
resentative Lever of S. C. in the chair- 
man of the committee on agriculture, 
and on this important committee there 
are eight Democratic members from the 
South, against only four for all the rest 
of the country. 

The appropriations committee is in 
the hands of Sherley of Ky., and on 
this vital committee there are seven 
Democrats from the South, against only 
four for the rest of the country. The 
banking and currency committee has 
been in the hands of Glass of Va., (just 
appointed secretary of the treasury). 
This committee is more evenly divided 
and the South only has the same num- 
ber of Democratic representatives on 
it as all the rest of the nation. 

The committee on education is in 
charge of Sears of Fla., and the South 
has four representatives there, to three 
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The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. I can 
make your mind an infallible 
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cy MAKE MONEY FAST 
Ww” COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE, FILM AND 
EVERYTHING FURNISHED. EASY PAYMENT 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A.L.,540 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Civil Service 


pesitions are ip all parts ef the eountry. wood 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pall. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
qtertions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Selumbian Correspondence Cotleze Washington. D.C 
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from the rest of the land. The foreign 
affairs committee has for its chairman 
Flood of Va., and this committee has 
on it no less than nine Democrats from 
the 15 states of the South, to only three 
for all the other 33 states. 

Burnett of Ala. is chairman of the 
committee on immigration, and there 
are five Northern and Western Demo- 
crats on this committee, to only four 
from the South, as the South is admit- 
tedly not interested in immigration. 
Sims of Tenn. heads the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, and 
seven out of 12 of the Democrats on 
this committee are from the South. 

The judiciary committee is in the 
hands of Webb of N. C., and eight out 
of the 12 Democrats on this committee 
are from the South. The merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries committee is presided 
over by Alexander of Mo., and all but 
two of the dozen Democrats on this 
committee are from the South. Military 
affairs is in charge of Dent of Ala.; on 
this committee the Southern states have 
a representation of seven Democrats, 
against five for the other states. 

Padgett of Tenn. is at the head of the 
naval affairs committee, and seven of 
the 11 Democrats on this committee are 
Southerners. Moon of Tenn. is at the 
head of the post-office committee; Fer- 
ris of Okla. of the public lands ecommit- 
tee; Small of S.C., of rivers and har- 
bors (the “pork-barrel” committee) ; 
Shackleford of Mo., of the good roads 
committee; Pou of N. C., of rules; Sims 
of Tenn., of water power. Last and 
most important of all, Kitchin of N. C. 
is at the head of the ways and means 
committee, and the 15 states of the 
South have seven Democratic repre- 
sentatives on that committee, while the 
remaining 33 states have but six. 

The Republicans are represented of 
course on every committee, but they 
are always hopelessly in the minority. 
The Democrats of the South have all 
the chairmanships and a majority of 
the quota on every committee of any 
account. We can thus readily see how 
it is that the South, though being de- 
cidedly in the minority, is yet able to 
rule absolutely. 

New Congress Will Decide Committees. 

The Pathfinder has no way of know- 
ing to what Republicans in the senate 
and house the leading committee chair- 
manships will fall, as that has not been 
decided yet. There is always great ri- 
valry for the important committees and 








Learn Shorthand in 5 Hours 


You will be amazed at the quickness 
with which you learn the wonderful K. I. 
shorthand. Surpassingly simple and easy 
to understand. In a few hours you'll know 
the whole system; then gain speed in tak- 
ing down dictation, conversation, speeches, 
orders, etce., as fast as a person talks, A 
free lesson will be mailed by King Insti- 
tute, EA-272, Station F, New York, N. Y. 
Just write for this and see what you 
get.. Astonish everybody with your ability 
and earn more money.—Advt. 











the Republicans may get into a fight 
over them before the matter is decided. 

Senator Penrose of Pa. for instance is 
the top man on three big committees— 
finance, naval affairs and post-oflices. 
Senator Nelson of Minn, heads the list 
on the judiciary and commerce, and 
so on. Senator Lodge holds seniority 
on foreign relations. No senator 
is supposed to head more than one 
committee and Penrose would natural- 
ly choose to have finance as his com- 
mittee. 

But the progressive and radical sena 
tors from the West, such as LaFollette, 
Norris, Borah, etc., will do all they can 
to prevent the leading committees from 
being taken by these “old guard” Re- 
publicans from the East, and as they 
will hold the balance of power they 
will be in a position to secure fair rec- 
ognition for themselves and fair rep- 
resentation for their sections. 

On the contrary when the Democrats 
are in power, as now, the South has 
such a preponderating hold on the sit- 
uation that it can ignore the North and 
West altogether and take everything 
for itself. That’s the difference. 

We see the same preponderance of 
the South throughout the administra- 
tion. President Wilson, himself, though 
coming directly from New Jersey, is a 
Southern man. Out of the 10 posts. in 
his cabinet, he has given five to the 15 
states of the South, with their popula- 
tion of 31 millions, four to the 15 states 
of the North, with their population of 
44 millions, and just one to the 18 states 
of the West, with their population of 
18 millions. The North @nd West have 
62 million pepulation or just twice 
what the South has, but the South has 
half the members of the cabinet and it 
is therefore over-represented there by 
50 per cent. 

Coming down to the voting popula- 
tion, the situation is still more striking. 
The 15 states of the South at the last 
presidential election polled only 3,700,- 
000 votes, against 9,800,000 for the 15 
states of the North and 5,100,000 for 
the 18 states of the West. Of course the 
vote in the North and West is swelled 
by the admission of women to the 
franchize. On the other hand the South 
reduces its natural voting population 
by disfranchizing the negroes as far 
as possible, and as there is practically 
only one political party there and the 
contests are really decided at the Dem- 
ocratic primaries, the voters don’t take 
enough interest in the elections to go 
and vote. 


Those Bogus Amendments. 


The 14th amendment to the constitu- 
tion says that “representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several states 
according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons 
in each state, but when the right to 
vote is denied to any of the male in- 
habitants of such state, being 21 years 
of age and citizens of the United States, 
or in any way abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion or other 


_ crime, the basis of representation there- 
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in shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citi- 
zens shall bear to the whole numbers 
of male citizens 21 years of age in such 
state.” 

The 15th amendment says that “the 
right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

The 14th amendment is mandatory 
and it says that the representation of 
any state that disfranchizes citizens 
“shall be reduced” in proportion; it 
leaves nothing for congress or the 
courts to do in the matter. Accord- 
ingly if the constitution amounts to 
anything, the representation of the 
South should long ago have been re- 
duced to the basis of its voting popula- 
tion. 

But the 14th and 15th amendments 
are recognized as “jokers”; they don’t 
mean what they say and in fact they 
neutralize each other. First the 14th 
amendment says that the representa- 
tion of a state shall be cut down if the 
state disfranchizes any citizens; then 
the 15th amendment says that no state 
shall disfranchize any citizens on ac- 
count of race, etc., and it leaves con- 
gress to deal with the matter if any 
state does such a thing; it seems to ex- 
pect that the states will disobey. 


These two amendments might well 
furnish the subject of a comic opera; 
for both of them have been treated by 
our government as “scraps of paper” 
The Germans were not the first to write 
a sacred covenant and then wink at its 
violation and smile over it. Uncle Sam 
has virtually said: “I was just a-foolin’ 
when I added those amendments to the 
constitution.” 


Every time it has been proposed to 
enforce these amendments, there has 
been such a ruction raised that it was 
given up. The Republican platforms 
have contained planks declaring that 
the amendments must be enforced and 
that the representation of the South 
must be cut down—but these planks 
were only for vote-getting purposes 
and everybody knew it. 


Probably the Republican leaders fig- 
ured that their party would be able to 
win the elections and control the gov- 
ernment as a general thing anyway and 
they thought that it would cause un- 
necessary rancor to enforce the camou- 
flage amendments. But it is also likely 
that if the South showed a disposition 
to dominate the country for any length 
of time, by virtue of its over-represen- 
tation, the North and West would see 
that measures were adopted which 
would provide a more just apportion- 
ment, and congress and the government 
would be redeemed from minority, sec- 
tional control. 

The South with its 31 million popula- 
tion has 30 senators, while the North 
with its 44 millions has only the sgme 
number When we come to the 
West, that section has 36 senators for 








its 18 million population. Thus in round 
numbers the South has one senator to 
a million people, the North two-thirds 
of a senator and the West two senators. 

No wonder the North gets the worst 
of it in the senate, when it has only a 
fractional two-thirds of a senator to 
represent each million of its popula- 
tion. The South has just about its fair 
representation in the senate, we see, 
but here it is the West that is over-rep- 
resented, at the expense of the North 
and East. 


Each Section Jealous of Power. 


It is thus easy to understand why it 
is next to impossible to interfere with 
the existing plans of representation in 
congress. If you talk of cutting down 
representation in the house because 
voters are disfranchized, the South is 
up in arms; and if you suggest that the 
number of senators should be based on 
population, as it certainly should be, 
under a democracy, the West rebels. 
The West and South would combine 
any time against the North and East 
to block any measures that were de- 
signed to cut down their representa- 
tion, and so the present unjust system 
must continue. 

But it matters not which party is in 
power or what section of the country 
wields the most influence: in any case 
those in control should exercize their 
power with a decent regard to the 
rights of the rest, and we may take it 
for granted that if either party or any 
section undertakes to dominate the gov- 
ernment and the country and run them 
for its own purposes, the opposing ele- 
ments will combine and put them out of 
power. 

Now, we have here given a stagger- 
ing array of “cold facts”. Anybody 
who wants to quarrel should quarrel 
with the facts and not with us: the 
facts are not ours. The Pathfinder is 
no more to blame for them than the 
postman is to blame when he brings 
you a letter containing bad news. In 
the old days the kings used to kill the 
messenger who brought bad news, but 
we now see that that is hardly the 
right thing. _ 

If facts are unpleasant, the thing to 
do is to remedy them, And if you 
don’t care to remedy them it is still 
best that you should know them. Now 
you know about all there is to know 
about representation in congress and 
the way that body is controlled by the 
older and more experienced members. 
You should preserve this article for 
you will want to refer to it later, when 
some arguer makes loose statements. 
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An Easy Way to 
Apply Medicine 


Catarrh and Colds Relieved by Smoking 
a Certain Combination of Medicinal 
Herbs, Leaves and Flowers 


Smoking is a very simple method by 
which medicine may be introduced into the 
air passages of the head, nose, throat and 
lungs, yet no other means can so easily 
reach many of these inaccessible places. 

Dr. Blosser is the originator of a com- 
bination of medicinal herbs, leaves and 
flowers which are 
smoked in the form 
of a cigarette which 
he manufactures, or 
in a neat little pipe. 
The fumes of this 
Remedy are inhaled 
into the lungs or ex- 
haled through the 
nostrils; thereby ap- 
plying a warm, pen- 

etrating medication 
directly to the inflamed mucous mem- 
branes, producing a stimulating yet sooth- 
ing effect. 
It Contains No Tobacco 

Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh Remedy is abso- 
lutely harmless to man, woman or child. It 
is pleasant to use, 
and not sickening to 
those who have nev- 
er smoked. 

There may be some 
doubt in your mind 
that it can be so 
easily done even 
when a case is an 
old chronic one, but 
you can satisfy your- 
self by sending your 
name and address with ten cents (in coin 
or stamps), for a Trial Supply to The Blos- 
ser Company, Box 4599, Atlanta, Ga. This 
Trial Outfit contains some of the ready pre- 
pared cigarettes; a bag of the Remedy for 
smoking in a pipe, and a dainty new pipe. 











LISTEN TO ME! You can believe every 
word I say. I can put you in the soap busi- 
ness where you can make more money than 
in any other way. The reason my agents are 
so successful is that I handle actual neces- 
sities that are repeat order-getters, I do not 
pay my agents with premiums. They get 
hard cash and soon have money in the bank, 
I now have a far better proposition than ever 
before, which enables my agents to make 
more money. Go into any home on Monday 
morning and you will find them washing; 
go to the neighbors and you will find they 


are washing too. It’s the same thing all 


over the country, The demand for soap is 
unlimited and repeat orders never cease. 
YOU SHOULD get your share of this enor- 
mous business in your territory. I will show 
you how. 1 will personally teach you the 
business. My plan has been a great success 
for the past 25 years, and I will give it to you 
FREE. I want to say to every man or woman 
who is anxious to make money and better 
their condition, write me. Don’t lose a mo- 
ment’s time, but write me at once, and ad- 
dress your letter to A, A. Meeth, Gen’l Mer. 
THE WOLVERINE SOAP COMPANY, 
802 Water Street, Portland, Michigan 


and Decorations---U. S., Service 
and Allies, in Silk Bunting and 
Cotton, for inside or outside. Quick 
service via insured parcel, post; 
price-list mailed the MINU TE 


your tequest arrives. 


L. FINK & SONS, Good Fiags, 55 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 














| Something New! 


Complete program. | Practical Physiology, demonstrated. Sim- 
ple. Any number of children. Fine for Schools, Teachers’ 
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Missouri Model Supply House, Caruthersville, Mo. 
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for actual search of U.S. Patent. Highest references. Personal 
Geo. P. Kimmel, 
Bildg., Washington, ™. C. 


coemce ~7 Moderate fees. Free patent book. 
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HUNGRY WORLD NEEDS FOOD. 


NE of the biggest and most diffi- 
cult of all the problems: facing 


the world, now that the great 
war is ended, is to supply enough food 
materials to feed the hungering and 
starving people of lands on which the 
hurdens, injustices and penalties of war 
have falien heavily and which conse- 
quently have been to a greater or less 
extent drained of such materials. 

The total stock of foodstuffs in the 
world today is alarmingly low—so 
low in fact that even with the most 
perfect and equitable system of dis- 
tribution that could be devised it is 
doubtful if there is enough to go around 
and make sure that everyone every- 
where should be comfortably and ade- 
quately fed until normal world produc- 
tion can be restored. 

Obviously, such a condition as this 
threatens suffering,starvation and death 
for many; and, worst of all, if this mat- 
ter is not handled wisely there may 
grow out of it unrest, revolution, bol- 
shevism and anarchy that will menace 
athe peace and well-being of the whole 
world, still bleeding, weak and. shaken 
as a result of the ordeal through which 
it has just passed. 

Many have hoped that one effect of 
the war would be to sweep away, in 
some measure at least, narrow, selfish 
national distinctions and racial lines of 
demarcation and ultimately to weld the 
nations into a universal unit—a sort of 
“United States of the World”. Happily 
there are indications that such a state 
has been helped along, if not definitely 
assured; one of the most significant of 
these is the fact that the greatest and 
most powerful nations are disposed*to 
look on the momentous world problems 
of the day as involving the interests of 
all collectively as well as those of each 
nation individually. 

In view of this attitude there is hope 
that these nations will act concertedly, 
wisely and unselfishly to meet the prob- 
lems of revictualing the world and that 
they will put the vital, urgent necessi- 
ties of the race above and beyond the 
interests of individual states; but it is 
imperative that they act without delay. 

It is true that among those who look 
to America and the entente countries 
for help in this time of need are people 
who have been and perhaps still are at 
heart our bitter enemies—people who 
have been responsible for the beginning 
and the continuance of the war and 
for unnumbered hideous, unspeakable 
crimes—crimes that have shocked and 
outraged the whole civilized world and 
that will stain the pages of history for 
all time to come, 

Yet if these fellow-beings are actual- 
ly suffering from the lack of the com- 
mon necessities of life and are in dan- 
ger of starving, it seems to be the duty 
of the entente nations and the United 
States, as Christian, humane states, to 
overlook in some measure their mis- 
deeds and to put into practice the Chris- 


tian injunction, “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” All the nations should 
carefully conserve their stores of food 
and, if need be, stint themselves in or- 
der that actual want and starvation in 
enemy countries may be relieved—af- 
ter the people of Belgium, France, Italy, 
and other countries who have suffered 
unjustly are properly provided for. 

Such a course is advisable not only 
on humanitarian grounds but because 
of the tranquilizing effect which it will 
have on national and international af- 
fairs. We can’t stand by and see even 
our enemies starve when they are down 
and helpless. By treating them with 
kindness we may arouse them morally 
to an extent that would not be possi- 
ble in any other way, helping them as 
individuals and as nations to a great 
moral regeneration, to an honest repu- 
diation of the wicked “blood-and-iron” 
policy of ruthless “efficiency”, national 
selfishness and hate, and to freedom 
from the devilish belief in the super- 
iority of might over right and in the 
super-excellence of their race and 
“kultur”. 

Common sense argues that all nations 
in this critical time should not only 
continue existing restrictions on the 
conversion of food materials into alco- 
holic liquors which poison and weaken 
instead of sustaining and strengthening, 
but that they should even tighten these 
restrictions if it appears that such a 
step will help, and should adopt new 
measures designed to aid in the conser- 
vation of edible materials. 

All of us in this country, in common 
with the peoples of other lands, have 
learned to practice economy in the use 
of foods and to substitute the more 
abundant ones for those which are 
scarce or for one reason or another are 
in special demand, It is the urgent 
duty of everyone to continue these 
wholesome practices in order that our 
abundant harvests may go as far as 
possible in supplying the world’s needs. 

Experience in the war has taught the 
value of co-operation among nations, 
Remembering this lesson, all nations 
should now work together in the dis- 
tribution of existing stocks of food and 
in measures designed to speed up pro- 
duction everywhere to the highest pos- 
sible point. It may be wise to pool all 
ships and assign them so as to make 
them serve most efficiently in carrying 
food and other necessary supplies from 
countries which have stocks in excess 
of their actual needs to tountries which 
are in want as a result of consumption 
having run ahead of production and 
importation during the trying years of 
war. 

As an emergency measure it has been 
urged that it might be well for our own 
country to send some of the men now 
in military service to the tropical re- 
gions and to countries of the southern 
hemisphere where the growing season 
is on or beginning and there under spe- 


cial arrangements set them to work in- 
tensively at the production of food ma- 
terials. But this plan probably in- 
volves too many difficulties. 

It is estimated that the number of 
farm workers at present available in 
the United States is fully 3,000,000 short 
of the number needed to insure maxi- 
mum production. This lack of workers 
will be relieved somewhat by the de- 
mobilization of the army, which will 
release large numbers of men for such 
work; but nevertheless a serious labor 
shortage on the farms will remain, for 
there was not nearly enough help of 
this kind even before the war called 
thousands from agriculture to military 
service, 

Some of those who have studied this 
problem suggest that groups of volun- 
tary workers be organized here and 
there to be used in times of special 
need on the farm, as in the planting and 
harvesting seasons; that the employ- 
ment of women on farms and in the in- 
dustries to release men for farm work 
be continued and that special efforts be 
made to interest soldiers in farm work 
after they have been mustered out of 
the army. 

European countries could adopt sim- 
ilar measures; some of them could send 
men to Australia or wherever else the 
labor supply is inadequate and let them 
aid in making the soil yield maximum 
quantities of grains, fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The world’s immediate depend- 
ence must be chiefly on vegetable 
foods because it is impossible, short of 
several years, to increase the supply 
of animal food products to an extent 
that would aid in the present emer- 
gency. 

By assigning men in military service 
in this way to the vital work of pro- 
ducing food some of the hardest prob- 
lems involved in the demobilizing and 
mustering out of large bodies of troops 
may be avoided. Such a course would 
facilitate their gradual transition from 
military to civil life and at the same 
time provide for them constructive em- 
ployment until places could. be found 
for all of them as civilians. 

As everyone knows, food played a 
very important part in winning the 
war; without the practice of careful 
food economy and the stimulation of 
production which enabled the United 
States to supply enormous quantities of 
foodstuffs to the allies some of them 
would inevitably have been forced out 
of the war by starvation—a result that 
might have given the Huns the victory 
or at least prolonged the struggle and 
added greatly to its cost in lives, money 
and materials of all kinds. 

Although the war is won, food is still 
absolutely essential to relieve suffer- 
ing and to allay social and economic 
conditions which could easily bring 
about a world upheaval that would 
sweep away many of the benefits that 
the past four and a half years of blood- 
shed, suffering and economic loss have 
brought. The sooner and the more in- 
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telligently the great nations act to meet 
this situation and provide food and 
clothing for the hungry and naked, the 
sooner these difficulties will be over- 
come and the less risk there will be of 
complications which might bring new 
disasters to the whole world—disasters 
worse than the war itself. 


q 
“DEMOCRACY” A WILE-O’-THE-WISP. 


TATESMEN in‘ both parties recog- 
S nize that the matter of representa- 
tion in congress is a ticklish sub- 
ject. Every state excludes some classes 
of citizens from voting; the states are 
the main judges as to which and how 
many of its citizens shall exercize the 
privileges of the franchize—for the 
franchize is a privilege and not a right. 
For example, it is absurd to say that 
our boys of 18 to 21 who have been old 
enough to fight for their country are 
not old enough to vote. Why should 
an intvlligent boy have to wait till he 


_is 21 before he can have a share in the 


government? 

There is no real reason for adopting 
21 as the critical voting age; the idea 
is a relic of ancient superstition, since 
21 was just three times seven—three 
and seven both being “magic” num- 
bers. A large number of the states 
have already extended the franchize 
to women, and the rest are going to do 
it—if not of their own free-will, then 
as a result of a federal amendment. 

There has been some talk of apply- 
ing literacy tests to voters—that is, re- 
fusing to allow anyone to vote unless 
he can read, write and pass a sort of 
civil service examination. But there.are 
now so many educated fools and edu- 
cated villains that such tests as that 
are not reliable. In fact it is impossi- 
ble to adopt any scheme of franchize 
requirements which will be absolutely 
just to all. Our country is not a de- 
mocracy and it is not going to be. It 
is a makeshift which comes a long way 
from being a pure democracy. 

For instance all laws have to pass 
the senate, and this body is made up 
arbitrarily of two members from each 
state. Delaware and Arizona with only 
about 200,000 population each have two 
senators each, the same as New York 
with its nine millions and over. And 
Wyoming with only about 150,000 and 
Nevada with less than 100,000 each 
has the same representation in the sen- 
ate that Pennsylvania has with its nvar- 
ly eight millions, Ilinois with nearly 
six or Ohio with nearly five. 

A voter in Delaware when voting for 
senator counts for as much as 40 voters 


just across the line in Pennsylvania, 
and a voter in Nevada counts for as 
much as 100 voters in New York. Is 
this democracy or justice? Nobody can 
defend it; it is wrong on its face and if 
we found such a system existing in 
Germany for instance we would de- 
nounce it and say that it needed re- 
forming. 


q 
ABLEGRAM says that our boys in 
Russia feasted on “rabchick” on 
Christmas. Sounds as if it might be a 


cross between rabbit and chicken, but — 


it seems the “rabchick” is a quail-like 
bird which takes the place of our tra- 
ditional turkey. 


EACE conference in Paris is under- 

taking the first important task in 
the work of repairing and restoring 
what the ruthless, wanton hands of the 
Hun vandals destroyed—the codifica- 
tion of a new international law to take 
the place of the law which they reduc- 
ed to a “scrap of paper.” 


q 

AS MISERY loves company, old John 

Barleycorn, who sees the final 
knockout for himself drawing alarm- 
ingly near, may find some consolation 
in thinking of what has happened to 
old Bill Hohenzollern and his gang and 
of what is coming to them. 


q 

ITTER thought for some of the Huns 

these days is that a good many per- 
sons who never made and vainglori- 
ously announced any plans for feast- 
ing in Paris are now enjoying the gen- 
erous hospitality and the Epicurean de- 
lights of that city, while they remain 
out in the cold, shivering and quaking 
at the prospect of the just punishment 
that is to be meted out to them. 


q 
UTTING the matter in a spirituous 
sense, American lickers have proved 
themselves superior to Rhine whines; 
but we might add that the civilized 
world is glad to stand by the bier of 
imperial Germany. 


q 
EACE armistice dated from the 11th 
hour of the 11th day of the 11th 
month of 1918. The number 11 seems to 
be the kaiser’s unlucky. number. 


Gg : 
T MAY be important to see that jus- 
tice is done to Germany but it is 
more important to see that justice is 
done by Germany. 


q 
HEN the day of final reckoning 
comes for Lenine and Trotzky 
it may be that their punishment will 


be made a little less severe if the court 
that sits in judgment on them keeps in 
mind the valuable service they have 
rendered the world by furnishing a 
practical example of what a pernicious- 
ly insane, destructive, chaotic system 
bolshevism actually is. 
gq 


5 fie God, our boys at Chateau 
Thierry were too proud for fright 
and too proud for flight, but not too 
to proud to fight; they will be honored 
as heroes as long as this war is remem- 
bered. 

q 


——— says that “the social- 
ist monster parade” in Paris which 
was to have welcomed President Wil- 
son was called off. That’s too bad, for 
it would have been interesting to the 
president to have seen this parade of 
“socialist monsters.” 


q 
ISH you “Konhai Fat Toy”! That’s 
Chinese for Happy New Year. 


gq 

F COURSE you will bear in mind 

to always write it “1919”, not 
“1918”. The year 1918 is now past, you 
know. You ought to be able to remem- 
ber 1919 easily, for it’s simply a double 
19. No such doublet has occurred since 
1818, and none such will come again till 
2020. Those people who have special 
faith in the number nine ought to get 
something rich out of 1919, 


q 

OLSHEVISM is bound to run its 

course in this country just as in 
others, for the masses of the people in- 
variably !ean to the side of lawlessness. 
We are all savages still and it takes only 
a very little inducement to make us 
revert to the brute type. For example 
the firemen of Cleveland went on a 
strike and left the city without fire pro- 
tection, becausc they wanted to enforce 
the eight-hour day. Now, there is no 
doubt that if any individual fireman is 
dissatisfied with his pay, hours or 
working conditions he has a_ perfect 
right to quit and make room for some- 
one who would like his easy job. But 
when a force of firemen or other public 
employees conspire and desert their 
sworn duty in order to intimidate the 
public and secure for themselves bene- 
fits which they could not otherwise get, 
then this is anarchy. Those citizens 
who uphold such things are upholding 
bolshevism, pure and simple, and they 
must take their share of the blame 
when the fruits of this suicidal policy 
are reaped. 
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FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10 Cc =. 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Me. 


























SAVE MONEY on PATTERNS 


{tis the patriotic duty of every woman to 
gave in every Way possibic. One way to 
save is in dress patterns. We sell dress pat- 
terns of late, up-to-date styles at 8 cents 
each or two for 15 cents. They are 
the same patterns you are paying 15 
to 25 cents for at the stores, made by 
reliable firms, correct inevery detail 


HOW I DO IT. 

I publish Tho HOME INSTRUCTOR 
fashion magazine and this special! pat 
tern service at low prices is extended 
toevery subscriber. Idon’t want to 
make money from the patterns I sell, 
I want to help you tosave money and 
thereby secure your subscription to 
HOME INSTRUCTOR, my fashion 
journal giving particular attention 
to what is latest in women’sand chil- 
dren’s wear, It has departments for 
every feature of home life and isa 
magazine you will like. 

MY OFFER Send me 25 cents for 

one year’s subscrip- 

tion to HOME INSTRUCTOR fashion 
magazineand I willagreetosell you 
any pattern you wantat 8 cents each 
or2for1S cts. You willsave many 
times the cost of my offer in the year, 
Tell your friends and WRITE TODAY 
A. OTIS ARNOLD, Dept. 33, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 










Our Akron Sponge 
Rubber Pad(patented) brings 
instant relief and produces thous- 
sands of cures. It issanitary, ex- 
tremely comfortable, cannot slip, 
allows ree blood circulation, —~' 3 
continually massages an - 
strengthens the muscles. ~ 
SCROTAL PAD NEEDS NO LEG STRAP 
Our New Akron Syenee Rubber Scrotal Pad holds 
.8 out of 10 cases of scrotal hernia perfectly without 
strap between the legs. 
REE Sample Pad and Consultation 
¢ Sample Akron Spo Rubber Pad will be sent absolutely 
REE to eve! ruptured person. Advice and recommendation 
of our experioussl Fitts Experts also FREE, Letters and 
printed matter mailed in pisin envelopes. 
ute $500 Money-Back Guarantee 
Every Akron Truss sold under above guarantee. Your money 
i 3s. Ask your dealer or 
ple Pad, copy ‘of $500 Mone “Back Guer- 















back if wanted any time within 30 da: 

write us NOW for 

antee and booklet ‘*Relief to Truss Users’’ absolutely FREE. 
DETROIT FITTING PARLORS 328 WOODWARD AVE. 


THe AKRON Truss Co. 1361 Iruss 81d. AKRON, O. 














SPANISH OLIVE OIL 


We have a small lot. No more can be imported 
for many months. No lower prices until then. The 
Callahan Special absolutely pure Spanish—Gal. $8.50 
We pay 1-2 express. Qts. $2.25 and Parcel Postage. 
Cash with order. 

GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
218 Front St., New York City 
This will only appear once. If interests you cut it out. 


[geo WRIST WATCH FREE 


we 6 <4 You can get this fine Wrist Watch or 









‘7 other beautiful watch guaranteed for 5 
years. Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ Sil- 
ver Sets,fine Lockets, La Valliers andmany 
other valuable presents for sellingourbeau- 





QUESTION BOX, 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are giad to attend to.—Hditors. 


Results of Allied Victory. 

Ques. Will Pathfinder please publish ar- 
ticle on “What the Allies’ Victory Means to 
the World”?—Ans. It is too soon to ap- 
praise the results of this war. Much will 
depend on way things develop and it is a 
waste of time to anticipate too much, 














What Is “Sea Level”? 


Ques. What does “sea-level” mean; 
what base-line is it reckoned from, and is 
there any part of seacoast, north or south, 
which is above or below sea-level, and if 
so, how much?—Ans. Sea-level in the 
scientific sense means theoretical mean or 
average from which elevations or depres- 
sions on the earth are calculated. The 
coast and geodetic survey, which is gov- 
ernment authority on such subjects, says: 
“Mean sea-level may be defined as the 
surface which would be assumed by the 
water of the oceans at rest if there were no 
action by the wind or by the tides due to 
the attraction of the moon and sun. The 
sea-level surface is at all points at right 
angles to a free-swinging plummet.” The 
base-line used is theoretical and not actual. 
It is possible that the local sea-level on 
one coast will be somewhat different from 
the mean depending on shape and elevation 
of coast. For example careful measure- 
ments have been made by the government 
to decide whether level cf Gulf of Mexico 
is the same as that of Atlantic; this was 
done by running lines across Florida. The 
results, though not final, indicate that 
level of Gulf is several inches above that of 
Atlantic. It is also known that local sea- 
level along western coast of South America 
is slightly above normal, owing to gravi- 
tational attraction of Andes mountains. 
These matters have not ‘been entirely 
cleared up and much remains to be learned. 





E. M. House of Texas. 


Ques. Please give the nationality and a 
brief biography of Col. E. M. House of 
Texas, President. Wilson’s friend and ad- 
viser.—Ans. He is native-born American; 
born at Houston, Tex., 1858. Educated at 
Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, 
Conn., and Cornell university. He is de- 
scribed as “active in Democratic politics 
but never a candidate for office.” He has 
gone to Europe and elsewhere at various 
times as special representative of President 
Wilson. 





Information Concerning Esperanto. 

Ques. Where can I obtain books on the 
subject of Esperanto?—Ans. Esperantists 
of America have an office from which may 
be obtained free of charge any desired in- 
formation on Esperanto movement. Ad- 
dress Esperanto Office, West Newton (Bos- 
ton Postal District), Mass. 





The Hohenzollern Family. 
Ques. 1. Did the Hohenzollern family 
ever rule England?—Ans. No. Ques. 2. 
Are the Hohenzollerns in any way related 





tifal Artand Religious picturesat 10¢ each. Order 20 pictures 
today and when sold, send us $2.00 and choose the premium 
wanted, according to big list. RAY ART CO., Dept.25 CHICAGO 





to the present rulers of England and 


France?—Ans. Mother of Wilhelm II, de- 
posed kaiser, was daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria of England and hence Wilhelm and 
George V of England are cousins. Ques. 3. 
How old is the ex-kaiser and how long did 
he occupy the throne?—Ans. He will be 
60 in January; occupied throne a little 
more than 30 years. Ques. 4. Is his father 
dead?—Ans. Yes, died just before Wil- 
helf acceded to throne. Ques. 5. What is 
the age of the former crown prince ?—Ans. 
He is 36 years ofd. 


Queen Victoria’s Family. 

Ques. Please give the names of the chil- 
dren of Queen Victoria of England.—Ans. 
She had nine children, as follows: Victoria, 
princess royal (married Frederick, emper- 
or of Germany, father of William II); 
Edward VII, king of England, succeeding 
Victoria; Alice Maud Mary; Alfred, duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, duke of Edinburgh; 
Helena; Louise; Arthur, duke of Con- 
naught; Leopold, duke of Albany; Bea- 
trice Mary Victoria Feodore. 


Points on a Star. 


Ques. Can a star have more than five 
points?—Ans. Certainly; points on stars 
are really only apparent and their num- 
ber depends on whose eyes are observing 
them. Some of the stars on our coins have 
six points and some five. 


What is Magnesia? 


Ques. Please tell me what magnesia is, 
its properties, how used, etc.—Ans. This 
name is commonly applied to oxide of the 
metal magnesium. Magnesia is a white, 
loose powder, without taste but possessing 
slightly alkaline properties. It is with dif- 
ficulty soluble in water forming with it 
magnesium hydroxide. It is used in med- 
icine as application to wounds, as an 
antacid and sometimes as a purgative. Be- 
ing infusible it is used to protect vessels 
subjected to high temperatures. It is also 
used, mixed with sand, as hydraluic cement. 
It is an important material for manufac- 
ture of fire bricks. 








Uniforms of Ex-Officers. 


Ques. Has an ex-officer of the U. S. 
army a right to wear a dress uniform at 
any time?—Ans. War department has or- 
dered that men who in time of war have 
served honorably as officers in U. S. army, 
navy or marine corps, regular or volunteer, 
and whose most recent service was ter- 
minated by honorable discharge, muster 
out or resignation may wear on occasions 
of ceremony uniform of highest grade they 
have held by brevet or other commission in 
such regular or volunteer service. 


The Word “Kibosh”. 


Ques. What is the meaning of “kibosh”. 
—Ans. This is slang term meaning non- 
sense, humbug, stuff and nonsense, or bosh. 
Phrase, “to put the kibosh on” is fre- 
quently used in some sections, meaning to 
carb, suppress or stop. 


The River Rhine. 


Ques. Please inform me concerning the 
source, length, and navigability of the 
Rhine river, also name some of the import- 
ant cities on its banks—Ans. Formed by 
union of two streams in Swiss canton of 
Grisons, known as Vorder Rhine and Hin- 
ter Rhine. Short distance below junction 
of these streams river passes through Lake 
Constance and at Basel turns northward 
and enters Germany, most of its 765 miles 
being in that country. Part from vicinit» 
of St. Gothard tunnel to Basel is generalls 
known as upper Rhine; part from Basel ‘» 
Cologne as. middle Rhine and part fro) 
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Cologne to North Sea as lower Rhine. It 
finally flows through Holland into North 
sea, entering latter by a delta. Navigable 
for distance of about 600 miles and nu- 
merous canals connect it with other river 
systems so that, all together, important 
and valuable network of waterways is 
formed. Dutch cities on Rhine include 
Arnhem, Leyden and Utrecht; German, 
Bonn, Coblenz, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Mentz, 
Mannheim, Strassburg, and Worms; Swiss, 
Basel and Constance. 





Beginning and End of Civil War. 

Ques. Please give the day, month and 
year wen Fort Sumter was bombarded, 
marking the beginning of the Civil war, 
and when Gen. Lee surrendered to Gen 
Grant, marking the end of the conflict.— 
Ans. Fort Sumter was fired on April 12, 
1861; Lee surrendered April 9, 1865. 





Naturalization in Different -Countries. 


Ques. Can a man come to America from 
a country in Europe, become naturalized 
as an Americar..citizen, then go to Canada 
and become a citizen of that country, re- 
move from Canada to Mexico and become 
a Mexican citizen and finally return to his 
native land and resume his citizenship 
there?—Ans. Apparently it would not be 
impossible for hiny to do so if he com- 
plied with all naturalization laws of vari- 
ous countries. 





U. S. Declaration of War on Austria. 

Ques. What was the date on which the 
U. S. declaved war on Austria-Hungary ?— 
Ans. Dec. 7, 1917. 





The Magnetic Needle. 


Ques. What-is the needle of the compass 
made of and where is the north magnetic 
pole?—Ans. Needle is simply magnetized 
iron. North nig oteae pole is in neighbor- 
hood of 70° N. latitude, 97° W. longitude. 


Giant Sequoias of California. 

Ques. Please tell me about the big trees 
that grow in California—Ans. These gi- 
gantic trees of pine family are called Se- 
quoias in honor of an Indian chief of that 
name. Mammoth sequoia is largest tree 
that grows, attaining height of 300 or more 
feet and diameter in some cases of 30 or 40 
feet. Some of larger trees, it is estimated, 
are from 2,006 to 3,000 years old. Wood is 
soft and white when tree is first cut open 
but it turns red on exposure to air. Gov- 
ernment is preserving big sequoias in Mari- 
posa grove, Calif., as wonders of nature. 


The Huns’ Long- Range Gun. 

Ques. Have the allies captured the big 
German gun that from a point some 75 
miles distant was used to hurl shells into 
Paris?—Ans. Germans dismounted it be- 
fore allied forces got to it and sent it to 
safe place back of their lines. Recent re- 
ports say it is now rusting in an old ar- 
tillery yard in West Prussia. Range-find- 
ing and other delicate parts of gun were 
removed, it is said, and taken to von Hin- 
denburg’s headquarters. 





The Avacado or Alligator Pear. 

Ques. Please tell me something about 
the avacado or alligator pear—Ans. This 
name is given te fruit which grows in 
warm regions of America, particularly 
West Indies. Tree which belongs to laurel 
family grows to height of 30 to 70 feet, 
with slender trunk and dome-like top. 
Leaves resemble those of laurel. Fruit is 
a drupe but in size and shape it resembles 
large pear. It is usually brown in color 
and has a green or yellowish pulp of a 
peculiar eonsistence which dissolves like 





butter on tongue. Fruit usually lacks flav- 
or and sweetness and for that reason it is 
often eaten with sugar and juices of oth- 
er fruits, such as limes, lemons, spices, ete. 
In some places it is called “vegetable but- 
ter”; other names are “midshipman’s but- 
ter”, “avigato” and “sabacca”. 





Equinoctial Storms. 

Ques. Is there really any connection be- 
tween the so-called equinoctial storms and 
the equinoxes?—-Ans. So-called equinoc- 
tial storms are undoubtedly due indirectly 
to position of earth relative to sun in spring 
and fall but no more so than other storms, 
preceding and following them, at those sea- 
sons. 





Horsepower of Steam Engine. 


Ques. Please give the rule, or formula 
for calculating the horsepower of a steam 
engine—Ans. Rule given is to multiply 
together steam pressure in pounds per 
square inch in cylinder by area of piston 
in square inches. Multiply this product by 
length of stroke in feet and then multiply 
by number of strokes per minute. Result, 
when divided by 33,000, gives horsepower. 
Usually one-tenth is deducted for friction. 


Hardening Copper. 


Ques. Please tell me how to temper cop- 
per so it will be hard and durable.—Ans. 
It is impossible to harden it much. Heating 
it and then allowing it to cool slowly hard- 
ens it somewhat. Mixing thoroughly while 
in a molten state with.three to five per 
cent of manganese oxide is said to be an 
effective means of hardening. 





The Word Questionnaire. 


Ques. Please tell whether “question- 
naire’ or “questionaire” is the correct spell- 
ing and tell me something of the word’s 
derivation.—Ans. Generally spelled with 
two “n’s”. Word is French equivalent of 
English “questionary”. Both French and 
English forms are derived from old Latin 
word pertaining to “question”. 





Buttons and Medals for Soldiers. 


Ques. Are buttons or medals given to 
men honorably discharged from the U. S. 
army showing that they have seen such 
service? If there is, to whom should I ap- 
ply for one?—Ans. Buttons and medals 
are provided for men honorably discharg- 
ed. Application should be made to Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C., 
stating qualifications and full details of 
kind of service rendered. 


MAKES FORDS START EASY. 

A new Gas Generator, which heats the 
manifold, vaporizes the gas and makes in- 
stant ignition possible has been invented 
by the Bear Mfg. Co., 103 Bear Bldg., Rock 
Island, Il. This simple and inexpensive 
device does away with hot water make- 
shifts, ete., and gives you a “ready to start” 
motor in the coldest weather. It also saves 
10 cents a gallon on gasoline because with 
it you can use the cheapest gasoline all 
winter. If you want to try this great trou- 
ble and money saver send them $1.50 and 
they will send you one of these remarkable 
devices postpaid under a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction or money back. Write them to- 
day. Dealers wanted.—Advt. 


INFORMATION Illustrated Book 
FOR 
Dr. Cowan's Science of a New Life ¢ 
gives plain facts that young men and wou: 
young wives and hu« sband Be ~~ and 
aston should nove Tf the book saves you a frou one little 
mistake it will repay you a hundred times. Worth its 
weight in gold. 400 pages. Sent plain wrapper $2.00, prepaid. 
Table contents free. Nothing else gust like this book. 
4. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 1A, Rose St., New York 
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dEggsaDay 





“Since using ‘More Eggs’ I ges 40 to 50 eges a 
day instead of 8 or 9,"’ writes A. PF. Woodward of 
St. Cloud, Fla. This scientitie tonic has made big 
egg profits for thousands of poul 


raisers all over 





the U. S. Get ready now and * big profits out 
of your hens this winter. Give your hens a few 
cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs," aha you will be 
amazed and delighted with results More Eggs"’ 


will double this year’s product tion of eggs, so if 
you wish to try this great profit Ker write BE. J, 
Reefer, poultry expert, 8051 R efer Building, Kan: 
sas City, Mo., for a $1.00 package of “‘More Fxg 

tonic. Or send $2.25 today and get three amas 
$1.00 packages on special diseount fer a season's 
supply. A million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your money will be re 





turned on request and the ‘‘More Higgs*® costs you 
nothing. Send for “‘More Eggs’ today,or ask Mr. 
Reefer for his free poultry book that tells the ex 
perience of a man who has made a fortune out 
of poultry. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Fggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I 


had 29 hens when I get the tor nd was getting 
five or six eggs a day. April Ist I had over 1200 
eggs. I never saw the equal 


EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 
8988 Eges from 125 Hens 
Since using ‘‘More FEggs'’ I have got more eggs 
than any time I have been in the poultry business, 
about thirty years. Since the 25th of March to 
November 16th I have marketed 749 dozen and only 
have one handred and twenty-five hens. I highly 
recommend ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic to all poultry raisers. 
MRS. W. S. DEAHL, Exline, Iowa. 
160 Hens 1500 Eges 
I have fed 2 boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’? to my hens 
and I think they have broken the egg record. I have 
160 White Leghorns and in exaetly 21 days I got 
125 dozen eggs : 
MRS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 
$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used *‘More Fggs"’ Tonite until last Decem- 
ber: tlen just used one $1.00 package and have 
sold over 3200.00 worth of eggs from forty-four 
hens. ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic did it A. G, THODE, 
Sterling, Kans., R. Ne 2, Box 47. 
1368 Eges After 1 Package 
Last fall I bought_a box of your “‘More Eggs” 
Tonic and would like to have you know the result. 
From January 1s . to July Ist my hens laid _— eggs 
E. WHITE, Scranton, P: 


Order Today! 


Send a dollar today for a full-sife package. of 

‘“‘More Eggs’’ tonic. Or better yet, send $2.25 
at special discount on three packages for By sea- 
son's supply. Order now and start your hens making 
money for you. You run no risk. A Million-Dollar 
Bank will refund instantly if RL. re net entirely 
satisfied. (Whether you order ‘‘Mere Eggs’’ now or 
not, mark on the coupon for Mr. Reefer to send you 
absolutely FREE his valuable poultry book that tells 
the experience of a man who has made a fortune 
out of poultry.) Act NOW. Pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon Or take advantage of wed discount and 
send $2.25 for three full-size $1 packages. Send for 
this bank-guaranteed egg producer “NOW. Today! 
(Seen aes se Be ete ee ee ee ee eee ee 


E. 3. Reefer, Poultiy Expert, 
$051 Reefer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


foc ancl ull size pa kage 
Enclosed $1.00! More Eggs” Ton 0 
find for three falls $1.00 packages of 
$2.2 ~} gg * on special O 
(Mark X in the equaré opposite pare you mane 
Send this with an absolute Bank Guarantee that you 
will refund my money if this tenic is not satis- 
factory to me in every way. 












NAM  .ccccecsccecccecccsevessses eee es enereeeeeeeees 


Address «5 EEE geeaareen ... 


Poultry Book FREE Wear? s2"" 


Guaranteed eg z produeer at least A | an x here for 
me to send you my poultry book FREE. 
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ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 
Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
ISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 












PRICE A most practical handbook giv- 
20c \ ing complete and simple direc- 


\ tion for making all the most 
\ useful knots, hitches, rig- 
MA ging. splices, etc. Over 

W\, 100 illustrations. All 

\ about wire rope (XR 

attachments,lash- (jd 

a ing, blocks, tackles, fates 

Ss ete. 37 Heraldic Knots #/# 

illustrated. Of great value to (4} ‘~ 

“a mechanics, riggee@s, campers, fy 
bontmen.” F.-ice 20 cents vostpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 828, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 
































New 
i Vamping 
Tape. Card 


NO TEACHER WeeoeD— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE wun oveTEn 


Pereane glected their Musical Education heed not despair, for with the 
wid of cor new VAMPING CARD (placing the card upright over the piano keys), 
Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Time, 






SAFETY HAIR Cirren 


If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 


the time, before your o i 
chitdeen® > ‘hair at home in a jiffy. Can be used as an 
einen razor tu shave the face or finish around temple or neck. 
ed like any razor. Lasts a lifetime. Saves ite cost —— 
time used. PRICE ONLY 35c, postpaid. Extra Biades Sc each 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 828° 54W. Lake St.. CHICAGO 


a LUMINOUS PAINT. 


Make y Watches, Clocks, etc., visible by night. Banite 


Pr HT in dark. The darker th oo Easily ap. 
"sulin & es, Bape “in 6 West bts SE Cenge 


Boys and Girls 








$2.00 in Real Money 
for Sending Us Your 
Name and Address. 


We will immediately 
send you 20 of the most 
wonderfully patriotic pic- 
tures ever published in 
beautiful colors, size 
16 x 20 inches. 


Everyone Diffferent 

People arewild about them. 
Everybody buyathem. You 
sell them in a Jiffy at 20 cents 
each When yon have sold 10, send us $2.00 and the other 
$2.00 you get for the other 10 is all yours. ACT QUICK! 


VANKEE STUDIO 2054 W. Lake St., Depl. ee 


a sews ete ER 














T rti Watches, i 
d Toedver ie our business pot bah arade Wat eerew brvel ad back 


i 
Sead waterline” geeiedes sete eames ta See 
To oe vane 
MEDILL & CO., Department 300, CHICAGO 


NEWEST MILITARY RIFLE 
SS ee, 
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Answer to Puzzle-Problem No. 366. 


A bear was at a certain point 125 
rods east of a man who had a gun that 
would carry only 80 rods, The ques- 
tion was where the man could stand so 
as to kill the bear by shooting north. 

This is easy when you think a little. 
The only place on the globe where a 
man could possibly hit a bear that was 
east of him by firing north would be 
in the vicinity of the north pole. The 
diagram shows the situation. 

Draw a circle with a radius of 40 
rods around the pole and let the bear 
stand on this circle and the man stand 
diametrically opposite to him. A cir- 
cle 80 rods in diameter will be about 
250 rods in circumference, and the 





f — 








\ 








semi-circumference from the man to 
the bear will be 125 rods. Hence the 
bear is 125 rods from the man, and he 
is in the direction of east. If the man 
faces the pole, then his right hand is 
toward the east of course, and every 
point on the semi-circle is east of him. 

But his gun will not fire around a 


| circle and even if it would it could not 


reach the bear. The way to hit him is 
to fire at him direct, which is to the 
north. The bullet will do something 
very funny in its passage; for the first 
half tae way it will go north and for 
the second half it will go south, for all 
directions toward the pole are north 
and all away from it are south. This 
all sounds like a Dr. Cook tale, but the 
difference is that it is true. 

The following persons contributed 
correct solutions: J. M. Lehr, Shreve, O., 
E. Hensel, Geneva, Q., H. H. Troxel, 
Wooster, O., J. G. Toothman, Hundred, 
W. Va., J. Beek, Portland, Oreg., I. J. 
Ohman, San Francisco, Calif., and E. 
W. Gillmore, Alden, N. Y. 





Puzzle-Problem No. 371. 


Prof Adam Campbell, Hindman, Ky., 
sends in this problem: A right ‘triangle 
whose hypotenuse is 35 feet has in- 
scribed in it the largest possible square, 
its right angle coinciding with the 
right angle of the triangle. The differ- 
ence between the area of the two fig- 
ures is 150 square feet. Required the 


| area of the square and the sides of the 


triangle. 





Beginning of East India Company. 

The rise in the prices of spices re- 
calls that it was a similar attempt in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth which led 
to the establishment of the British em- 


THs RECASATION HEUR | 


pire in India, remarks the London 
Chronicle. The Dutch then held the 
monopoly of trade with India. At one 
fell swoop they doubled the price of 
pepper. Thereupon a meeting of mer- 
chants in London was called to protest 
against “the most unchristian price of 
pepper,” with the result that there was 
formed in 1599 the famous old East In- 
dia Company, which from supplying 
English cruets with pepper passed in- 
sensibly to the conquest and ‘govern- 
ment of a sub-continent. 








Pen Used in Signing the Declaration. 


Peculiar historical interest and value 
attach to pens used in signing import- 
ant documents and many of them are 
carefully preserved and treasured. In 
recent times more than a single pen has 
been used for affixing the presidential 
signature to each of several bills and 
documents regarded as of extraordina- 
ry importance and all are prized as his- 
torical mementos. 

But a single pen was used in signing 
the declaration of independence, how- 
ever, we are told, and it was made 
from a goose quill—satisfactory steel 
pens were not produced until more 
than 40 years later. Each~of the 56 
men who affixed their signatures to 
this immortal document in turn took 
up the pen and used it. 


Can You Solve This Problem? 


Here is an interesting problem from a 
reader at Clarksburg, Mo.: A train a 
mile in length draws up at a station 
and a man boards the first car, just 
back of the engine. The train pulls out 
and at the same time the man starts 
walking through it toward the rear, 
going at the same rate as that at which 
the train is moving. Of course he thus 
remains in the same place relative to 
the earth and when the train stops and 
he alights he finds himself just where 
he got on. The question is, did he ride 
and walk, did he ride, did he walk or 
did he simply tread? 





Chimney Swifts and Their Nests. 


In general appearance swifts much 
resemble swallows but they are not re- 
lated to the swallow at all, writes R. S. 
Walker in Our. Dumb Animals. The 
confusion is doubtless due to the fact 
that there is a resemblance in the long- 
pointed wings, the small, widely-gaping 
bills, weak feet, and the habit of cap- 
turing their insect prey while in swift 
and venturesome flights in mid-air. 

There are about 75 known species of 
the swift, and while fully half are 
claimed by America, yet only four spe- 
cies belong to the United States. Almost 
all species possess dull colors, and rare- 
ly grow to be over seven inches in 
length. The only common species in 
the United States is the chimney swift, 
which is familiar to almost every fam- 
ily, owing to its invariable habit of 
constructing its nests in the chimneys. 
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One of the most interesting charac- 
teristics of the swift is the development 
of its salivary glands, the secretion of 
which is very necessary in the con- 
struction of its nest. Sometimes the 
nest is made of almost pure saliva, and 
there are nests built of grass, twigs, 
leaves, straw, or other vegetable mat- 
ter, securely massed together with the 
sticky saliva, 

When the chimney swift of the Unit- 
ed States does not have chimneys avail- 
able for locating its nest, hollow trees, 
cliffs; and similar places are utilized 
for this purpose. When they locate in 
a chimney they deposit four pure white 
eggs. As the young grow up, sometimes 
they attain such size that the nest will 
not support the heavy weight and often 
the little fellows are found helplessly 
screaming in the grate or fireplace. 
When first hatched the young birds are 
blind and shockingly naked. It is a re- 
markable thing about these birds that 
the young neve: develop down, but a 
mass of tiny spines or quills grow upon 
the body, which makes them look much 
like tiny hedgehogs. 

It is remarkable, too, how the swift is 
able to remain so long on the wing, 
with little or no rest. It rests only 
when sleeping or when its eggs are in 
the process of incubation. As we sit out 
and watch the bird cut its antics in the 
air, we are looking at the most graceful 
bird on wing. For hours we may 
watch it make sharp and short curves 
with superb grace, and hear its voice 
screaming as if delighted with its abil- 
ity to spend its life in the high heavens. 

There is a species of swift which much 
resembles the swallow, and is known 
as the “edible” swift. It derives its 
name not for the reason that the birds 
are edible, but simply because the 
wealthy citizens of China utilize the 
nests for conversion into birds’-nest 
soup. In this species the entire nest is 
made up of saliva. So large has this 
industry grown in China that from the 
island of Borneo there are exported in 
a single year to China over 3,500,000 
nests which are sold for soup-making. 

Our common chimney swifts of the 
United States may often be seen as if 
sporting in the air and chuckling like a 
crowd of boys when playing some in- 
teresting game. Their confidence in 
man is attested by the fact that they 
utilize the chimneys in his home for 
locating their nests and rearing their 
young, 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Sometimes when. a great personage es- 
says musical criticism embarrassing er- 
rors arise. Once Queen Victoria invited 
Mascagni, the composer of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana, to play for her at Windsor castle. 
When the musician was at the piano, her 
majesty said: 

“I am passionately fond of one of the 
numbers of your opera.” 

Mascagni played the Intermezzo. 

“No;” said the queen, “that is not the 
melody I mean.” 

Mascagni played the Prelude. 

“That’s not it, either.” 

Mascagni played the dramatic Duet. 

The queen became almost impatient. “I'll 





help you to remember it,” she said, and 
hummed a few measures. 

With increasing consternation Mascagni 
listened as the queen sang the Prologue to 
Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci! 

Le Gaulios, of Paris, in telling the story, 
does not say whether the musician inform- 
ed the queen that she had made a mistake. 


FEELS THOSE “14 POINTS”. 
Knicker—There are earthquakes reported 
in South America. 
Bocker—The Monroe 
over—New York Sun. 





doctrine turning 


THE SPELLING-DOWN. 











Cousin REGINALD 
SPELLS PELOPONNESUS CORRECTLY 








—Redrawn from Cover Design of “Coun- 
try Gentleman.” 


strange thing, but 
true, that the biggest fools have the most 
beautiful wives. 

Wife capseant)--O% you flatterer.—Judge. 


Husband—It is a 


Easy to Get 
Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying through the fall and winter when 
egg prices are highest. Many poultrymen 
are doubling their egg yield and profits by 
using Rockledge Egg Tonic, which revital- 
izes the flock and makes the hens lay. Give 
the hens a little of this concentrated Egg 
Tonic in their drinking water and you 
will be amazed at the eggs you get. If you 
want to make money with your hens by dll 
means have Firman L. Carswell, 415 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., send you a 
season’s supply of this wonderful Egg Ton- 
ic for $1.00 (prepaid). Two big Kansas 
City banks guarantee if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request and the Egg Tonic will cost 
you nothing. Send a dollar today, or write 
Mr. Carswell for his free book, which tells 
how you can make money with poul- 
try.—Advt. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION = 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds makiag meacy.Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary . 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


Can’t Afford to Be Without These 
Yous 








a to Behave.” “Art of Pleasing 

Men.” “How to Become Beautiful.” 
“One Hundred Ways of Kissing Girls.” 2S each. 
ss a cian ._ 





‘ comes mete nec} : 
or 10 full days. Hf you, 
from a diamond, send it back. But 
: c nt til $18.76 has been paid. 
) Write Today S379 Zort Anes inestraved above vos wie 
lid itustrated you 
§ (adies" or men's). Be sure to ound finger size 
. paiva achensn Go. 383. eioman. Dept, 5051, | 


MAKE 9200 mon MONTH 


Gas Coneaine 
Lamp. Lowest priced ifiatrarade 


- MN lamp on the market. Guaranteed. 
; 300 Candie Power 


Brilliant, yet soft and easy on 
eyes. Can’t explode. Safe in 
any position. Big Money Saver. 
Costs Less than a 
Cent a Night 
Wonderful seller. Low price makes 


S cany So pail io every’ Tice 
made $45 1 5 days. apy 


average 
Srery month. King pb 
10 a yaa Write quick for demon- 
strating sample if you mean business. 
We furnish representatives with auto 
ve 


THOMAS LAMP GO. 1451 Gay St. DAYTON, OHIO 


HOW HE QUIT TOBACCO 


This veteran, 8, B. Lamp- 
here, was addicted to the 
exeessive use of tobacco 
for many years. He wanted 
to quit’ but needed some- 
thing to help him. 

He learned of a free book 
that tells about tobacco ha- 
Bit and how to conquer it 
quickly, easily and safely. 
In a recent letter he writes: 
“IT have no desire for to- 
I feel like a new man.”’ 


















bacco any more. 
Any one desiring a copy of this book on tobac- 


co habit, smoking and chewing, can get it free, 
postpaid, by writing to Edward J. Woods, -272, 
Station F, New York City. You will be surprised 
and pleased. Look for quieter nerves, stronger 
heart, better digestion, improved eye-sight, increased 
vigor, longer life and other advantages if you quit 
poisoning yourself.—Advt. 


30 Dats aE TRIAL 


Be Gerelon Write 
ca: 











sepnieg a hese ota 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.W-183, Chicago 


Renger \ 
EZlectrio \ 








——_ a - s 
(Ons 13) New Designs in Class Pins 
pues: Letyourschool be firstto have one. Pin Ne. 46 as 
shown in two colors, any letters or date on — 
No. 46 plate 20¢ each, $2 doz., Sterling 40¢ each 
$4 doz. Get FREE catalog of Grammar and High School Class 
Pins and Rings. Metal Arts Co., 81 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


















Send your poems today for 
best offer and immediate publication. Free 
examination. Music composed. Booklet on 
request. Authors posers 

Co., Suite 510, 1433 Broadway N. Y. 










High power air rifle for sell 
poner jentho-Nova Salve at 
& COMPANY.Deot. °6 GREENVILLE. PA. 


inventions Commercialized py py Ra Fig ak Ag 
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NO Mo EY 


in advance 


NO MONEY 


-on delivery 
Mail order business revolutionized ! 
Send for Catalog 


containing wearing appare! for all the family, 
shoes, hosiery, corsets, underwear, dresses, 
waists, skirts, wripared od men’s and boys’ suits, 
sewing Explains 


Wonderful New Pian 


by_which we send our goods on 


+ 

5 Days’ Free Approval 

If you do not find our prices lower than any- 
where else and the perfectly satisfactory 
after you have examined them five days in your 
home, you owe us nothing. You send no money 
in advance and pay no money on delivery. 

Write Today 


A.Z. RATNER CO., Inc. 


111 Ratner Bidg., 
234 Fifth Avense, New York, N.Y. 




















FREE 
SCHOOL 
: FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
i} PATRIOTIC TEACHER ? 
DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 
Will it on PEACE DAY ? 
iT SHOULD. 


We will furnish you with a large standard U. S. 
Flag, 5ft. by Sft.,made of finest bunting, having 
sewed stripes, suitable for in-doer or out-door use 
and GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


it will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this cou- 
pon at once. We will send you 50 Emblematic 
Flag Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their 
friends will prize highly. We make no charge 
for these. Your pupils can easily sell them for 
10 cents each. Send us the proceeds and we 











-_aaaa neem Will immediately send 


@ this beautiful school 

McCULLOCH BROS., @ flag to you, all charg- 
Dept. BG, Rochester,N.Y. *, en bt 

% It will cost youa 

Bend MOce cocccccceccoce pins % 3ct. stamp. Your 

*% pupils and their 

friends will be 

% Gotightet. You 

ili é will show your 

Mailing Address .....c.cscecess AB ttt amy 


csesccesaseccess School;........... % Ask your pu- 


Name ...cese Coccccvcecccce ee 





Note:—if you want two Flags, * pils about it. 
ask for 100 pins. 








Ss. SUPPLY COMPANY, Box 934, “Greentile, Pa, 
CLASS PIN 1S 
GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FR.E 


ey figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver plate 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterting silver, 35¢ oa 

nie $3. 60° doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

Roohester, N. Y. 


721 Bastian Bidg., 
CURED vo=rF- von Stay 


ASTHM ok Lane's cs FuLATHRSy ‘on 


FREE TRIA IAL oo When reise your report send me al. 
















ie 


PAT ENT =: applications filed on partial payment 
plan. mL fee free bookict. Mile 
A nD. 6. Estab 


Street, 
Washington, B.C. Established 1864 


Address D, J. LANE, 296 















LITTLE STORIES FROM REAL LIFE j | 


Odd and Picturesque Items from Here and There 
Intended to Amuse _Rather * Than to Instruct 









Geese Warned of Bulgar Attack. 


“Somewhere on the eastern front” a 
company of British soldiers had been 
placed in charge of a lake and a section 
of the river which joined it with a 
second lake, and were under orders to 
guard it against all enemy forces. Their 
motor boats gave them commynd of the 
lake and as trees, reeds and swamps 
through which the river flowed seemed 
to make it impassable, the British felt 
that there was little possibility of a 
surprise and that therefore their task 
was rather easy and simple. 

One night an orderly officer rode out 
on a bicycle to visit some outposts up 
the river. When he had gone some 
distance he was startled at the sound of 
the beating of numerous wings over- 
head. He stopped, listened and strained 
his eyes and shortly understood that 
great flocks of wild geese, evidently 
routed by something or other from 
their roosting place among the reeds in 
the river, were flying above him in the 
direction of the British camp. 

Naturally this aroused the suspicions 
of the officer. Going down a short dis- 
tance toward the mar h he dismounted 
noiselessly and made his way to where 
he could see through the reed growth 
to the swampy sectio of the river. He 
quickly made out a long line of men, 
marching silently throug’ the swamp 
in single file. The officer immediately 
sent warning to the camp and then took 
up a position where he could see with- 
out being seen, determined to keep an 
eye on the movements of the enemy, 
for such he knew the advancing column 
to be. 

The raiding party, numbering about 
200 men—Bulgars—followed the path 
silently and stealthily under the com- 
mand of a German officer, When they 
reached a point near which the path 
opened into a clearing they stopped, ar- 
ranged themselves in a loose order and 
started on rapidly for the attack. 

The watching orderly fired f ur shots. 
That was a signal which the British 
guns were quick to heed, There was a 
flash over the camp by the lake, then a 
roar and a rain of metal descended on 
the raiders, killing or wounding about 
a fourth of them. Throwing aside all 
impedimenta the Bulgars broke and ran 
for safety. The British kept after them 
until all but about half a dozen had been 
either captured or killed. 





Dodged Storm But Mired in Swamp. 


Lieut. Smith, a U. S. aerial photog- 
rapher, with another man, was flying 
over the Everglades of Florida not long 
ago, engaged at the task of photograph- 
ing a new air route over the great 
swamp. As the machine sailed along 
at an altitude of about 7,000 feet the 
men noted that a storm was coming up 
from the south and so they veered off 


~~. EN 


to the southwest, 
around it. 

Though the airplane was traveling at 
high speed, it was apparent that the 
storm was gaining on them and would 
be certain to strike them so the course 
was changed to the west and the ma- 
chine set to rise to a higher altitude 
in the hope of climbing above the 
storm. 

At a point about 8,000 feet above the 
earth a powerful wind from the north 
was encountered and, despite the avi- 
ator’s best efforts to control the ma- 
chine, this tossed and whirled it about 
in a most alarming manner. The craft 
was thrown over, now on one wing, 
now on the other, and a couple of times 
it was turned almost upside-down. In 
spite of these trying conditions, how- 
ever, Lieut. Smith continued as best he 
could on a southerly course, the earth 
beneath him completely blotted out by 
the rushing storm. 

To the consternation of the pilot and 
his passenger the engine in the midst of 
these difficulties cut out twice. Under 
the circumstances the only thing to be 
done was to put the machine to a nose 
dive so this was done. Dropping rap- 
idly earthward in this fashion the plane 
suddenly cleared the mass of clouds 
and the cypress swamps appeared a 
short distance below. Realizing that, 
as the motor was still going imperfect- 
ly, they would shortly have to make a 
landing somewhere, Smith headed the 
machine toward the east, hoping to 
reach a spot more favorable to landing 
than was afforded in the swamp there. 

They continued eastward until the 
gasoline was gone then the machine 
was_ brought down in the Everglades, 
about 48 miles west of Miama, turning 
over on its back in the mud and water 
—there were no dry spots to land on. 
The men scrambled out and, deciding 
that it was impossible to right the plane 
and re-launch it from that place, even 
if the engine trouble could be overcome 
and the gasoline supply could be re- 
plenished, they set out on foot toward 
the northeast. 

The going was anything but good or 
pleasant for they had to wade through 
water and mud, were constantly har- 
assed by mosquitoes and everywhere 
about them were black snakes, water- 
moccasins and alligators. They had no 
water and feared to drink any of that 
surrounding them so abundantly on all 
hands because of the possibility that 
it contained germs of malaria or other 
diseases. Thus it was not long until 
they were extremely thirsty and their 
thirst became more and more of a tor- 
ture as time went on. 

At length they reached a clump of 
cypress growing on a rock base. Climb- 
ing onto this high-and-dry “island”, 
they collected some dry wood and kin- 


hoping to pass 
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dled a fire for the purpose of driving 
off the mosquitoes and drying their 
clothes. They carried no food and were 
unable to find anything that could 
serve to lessen the pangs of hunger. As 
may readily be imagined, their night 
here was anything but comfortable. 
Their clothing of course dried very un- 
satisfactorily as they could not remove 
any of it on account of the blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes. 

Early the following morning they re- 
sumed their march northeastward and, 
though weak from lack of food and 
water and wearied and worn from 
their struggles in the mud and water, 
they kept on until night. Then their 
thirst overcame their scruples against 
the water and each took a drink. This 
refreshed them greatly but of course 
did not relieve their overpowering de- 
sire for something. to eat. 

This time they could find no dry 
rock-based hummock and so were 
obliged to spend the night without any 
protection on the ground which was 
covered with an inch or more of water. 

Before daylight the next morning 
they set out again and after toiling 
through the muck and water for sever- 
al hours came in sight of a hummock 
over which floated a flag. Making their 
way to this hummock they found it to 
be inhabited by Seminole Indians to 
whom they made known, by means of 
signs, their need of food. The Indians 
provided something for them to eat 
and then they managed to make the 
red men understand that they desired 
to get to Miamt. 

The Seminoles produced a “glade” 
boat—a boat made by hollowing out 
the trunk of a large cypress tree and 
propelled by means of a pole with a 
V-shaped foot at one end. In this the 
aviators were taken through a maze of 
waterways to a dredge at the end of 
the Tampa-Miami trail where they ob- 
tained food and were provided with a 
good bed and facilities for removing 
the muck of the swamp from their bod- 
ies and clothing. 

The following day they were carried 
by motor-boat down the canal. Then, 
hiring an automobile, they finally 
reached the flying field at Miami. A 
caterpillar tractor was loaded onto a 
canal boat and taken to the edge of 
the Everglades but,. stormy weather 
setting in, the attempt to rescue the 
plane by this means had to be aban- 
doned, 

By means of Seminole “glade” boats 
men, gasoline, food and other supplies 
were carried to a point near where the 
airplane lay. Then by chopping a path 
through the swamp the salvaging party 
contrive with the aid of planks and ca- 
bles to move the machine to a rock base 
about three miles distant. There neces- 
sary repairs were made and the engine 
was overhauled. Finally it was ready 
to take to the air again and within a 
short time it flew to the Miami aviation 
field where it was restored to first-class 
flying condition. 

Liberty is the soul’s right to breathe 
and when it cannot fake a long breath, 


laws are girded too tight.—Beecher. 











PICTURES YOU DO NOT SEE, 
Don’t turn up your nose at the farm, 
with its fields’ and woods and hills and 


valleys. Don’t you knew that the woods 
and open country are the home of all art 
and all literature, and that all great cities 
are modeled after the country? 

Don’t vou know that the stained-glass 
window of the church in town is merely a 
copy of a bit of beautiful sky through an 
oval break in the branches of a tree; that 
all architecture is merely a copy of nature; 
that the arched entrance of a great build- 
ing is but an imitation of the natural arch 
of an avenue of trees? Note the decora- 
tions in stone on great buildings: what are 
they? Leaves, branches, twigs, flowers. 
All cities are imitations of the real thing, 
and the real thing belongs to us in the 
country. 

When a professional photographer or an 
amateur photographer of some experience 
wants some particularly attractive views, 





nine times out of 10 he drives out into the 
country. He recognizes that pictorial beau- 





ty is chiefly rural rather than urban. 
Farm and Fireside. 
THE WILLING COW. 


“She’s an awf’ly good cow 
think. the world of her. 
immensely,” said the farme 

“And much milk dees 
asked the purchaser. 


Our children 

Yow! like her 

r 

how she give?” 
o 

“Don’ know exactly, but she’s a nice cow 
—first class.” 

“Well, you must have som, 
she give a gallon at a milking?” 
much track.” 

“But you have a rough notion. Does she 
give as much as half a gallon a day?” 

“Couldn’t say definitely 


:dea- does 


“Never kept very 


She’s an awf’ly 


good, kind old cow though. If she’s got 
any milk she'll give it te you.”—Country 
Gentleman. 

















cK | For Living Room, 3 
ae Parlor or Library 


3 Don’t miss this stunning bargain. Made of seasoned solid o: 
waxed. 2 large Rockers, 1 with arms; 2 large chairs, 1 with arms; table 
with rich cut out design. Seats upholstered in imitation Spanish 









































IMPORTANT 
Thie set ie poaran- 
A teed net ‘knock down’ 
S furnitore. im other 
¥ words the four charrs, 
tabourette and book 
ends come to you cet 
up ready for use com- 
ote im every detail 
and guaranteed mede 
with solid glue block 
construction. The 
sectional table you set 
up in 6 minntes. We 
mention thie fact be- 
canse a “*kuoek down" 
7 piece set of furniture 
would come to you in 
many pieces for youto 
set together. We chal- 
lenge the furniture m- 
dustry te offer such a 








set as ve at 
our great bargain 
price, for use. 














ak—in rich brown mission finish, smoothly 
. tabourette and book ends, Ornamented 


: brown leat! y « very 0 
Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and large ele Coe ne ae 







books. Each piece full size. Set will furnish sittin 
offer made. 
crated,'about 200lbs. Order by No. L1IGAMAS. Price 
$24.65. Only $1.00 now. 

If not satisfactory after 30 days trial return it and 
we will refund your $1.00, and pay freight both ways. 
Send coupon and $1.00 now. 


. Hartman's wonderful 
Bargain Catalog Free $25°"2"'s "endesto! | 
shows thousands of offerings in furnishings at lowest 
prices and easy terms. Many at as little as 50c a 


month to pay. 30 days trial on anything you buy. 
A postcard brings this catalog free. Send today. 


Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. 
4081 Wentworth Ave. Dest. 1636 Chicago, tit. | 


Address... 


com! I , rocker stand 38 in. » Over fleo; 
and 2634 in. wide, over all; seats 21x18 in. Smaller rocker and chair have Pram S16 in et yt ye 
tabourette 17 in. high, has octagon shaped top about 12in. wide. Book ends 


: 17x16 in, Table is 24x86 in. and 
just the right size te easily support large 


PW g-room, parlor or library. Without question the bi bare 
ipped from our Chicago warehouse or factory in western New York ‘state. 4-4 = = 


. Shipping weight, carefully 


Balance $2.50 a month. [ 


ARTMAN Furniture and Carpet Co. 


4081 Wentworth Av. Gep. 1638 Chicago 


I enclose $1.00. Send the 7 piece set No. 1@AMA9. If not 


satisfied after 30 days’ trial, | will return it and you refund 
my $1.00 and pay freight. both ways. 
$2.50 monthly until balance, $223.65, is paid. 


If I keep #t, wii! pay 
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Stop Snuffling 


Sneezing, hawking, spitting and coughing 

hy do you have catarrh anyway ? You were 
not born with catarrh— you contracted it. This 
Offensive, unwholesome, disagreeable com- 
piaint fastened itself upon you and grew, Na- 
ture in trying to prevent more serious conse- 
quences due to the congestion in your body, 
finds an outlet for the accumulated waste, by 
wayof catarrh. Youcannot get rid. of itthe way 

Gans g0ing--spra ays, lotions, snuff owders, 
3 and medicines won't stop it. ou know 

catarrh leads to other tro uble 3 -- se ric us ONes- 
throat, lungs, stomach, intestines--all become 
a . Youcan never enjoy good health if you 
ve catarrh; you won't be efficient in anything 
ve catarrh, and it detracts from 
to be hawking and snuffing 


oY BUILD YOURSELF UP 


Be Clean-- Wholesome--Healthy--Virile Goatit 
the right way--Nature’s way; no drugs, no medi- 
cines, and you banish catar rh from your system. 
Let n me show you how by my method of health 

body dev called 


STRONGFORTISM 


STRONGFORT Its p-actice never fails--it {builds new tissue, 
Bon giveabrawa and muscle, it invigorates heart ac- 
tion, strengthe une ides cys, and makes the bowe — 

move by their own natural strength mekes every organ in yo 
Saiee + Bey By wey Under this kind of influence, catarrh nite 
fabmeed, so will constipation, indigestion, nervousness, palpitation, 
rupture, rheumatism, weak beart, pein memor: physical wee emnees, 
vital losses, short wind, all sorts an ds of ailments and disorders. 


If youare a stout or too thin, yr chested, or round shouldered-- 
Strongfortism will alter it. It will make you grow in vigor and vi- 
rility--and nervous exergy --it will restore your vitality and keep your 
forces vital. o matter what your condition is now, or what Rabite 
you coptracted er indulged in--I will show that you can renew your- 
se You tto be strong. healthy--a virile man--you want to be 
all theta nen neush® to be and I can and will show you bow to make 
yourself the man that is desirable from every standpoin 


Tell me youraffment and send three 2c stamps to cover aelinn ex- 

penses and I will send you my, boo’ ‘*Promotion and Conserva- 

ot itrength Mental Energy,"’ written for your 
interest and w 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
749 Park Bidg., NEWARK, NJ. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now bein. 
stored in every ery Condeson of hey 
ness or defective hearing from 
coeee, such as Catarr Deaf- 
Relaxed or Sunken Drums; 
Thickened prove, Roaring an 
Hissing Ppacated 
Wholly or Partially Dest royed 
Drums,Discharge from —e etc. 


Wilson Geapiendamn Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears®* require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 

which the wearer easily fits into the ears 

y are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page = FREE b book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. ted 
493 Le Sauthon Bde LOUISVILLE: KY, 


NEW MONITOR utannc IRON 
HEATING 

AGENTS a og yg ty ey 

WANTE The original—the best—the lowest 


priced. Nickel plated—looks good 

SEND FOR FREE 39 —makes —sells fast—guaran- 
OUTFIT OFFER teed. No experience needed. 
yomen as well as men. 
Exclusive territory. 
Work all ant i eer 


Mrs. Nix 

8 first half day. ‘Evans, 

N. ©., sold 2 dozen one 

Saturday. Liberal 
terms. Prompt service. 
Write today. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO, 
112 WAYNE ST., BIGPRAIRIE,®, 


Get Rid re AT 


of That 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when 
reduced” offer. My treatment has reduced 
at the rate of a poundaday. No dieting, no 
exercise, absotutely safe and sure method. 
Let me send you proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 


State New York, 286 Fifth Avenue. New York, Desk M-27 


























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 

Helps to eradicate dandruff. 

For R g Color and 
Beauty to Gray ae Faded Hair. 
£%. and $1, oat druggists. 
<n me 


TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it's 
FREE. Give express office. Write for 
heat Si3'o tment today. W. 5. Sr. 
lino, 817 Qhio Ave., Sidney, 0: 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY sxict for costco ose 


Sat particulars tree. 
NE 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This rare war story begins with letters written 
by a young girl—Mary 0’ Malley—to her old ‘‘padre’’ 
or priest. She tells him how she and her brother 
srian, an artist, had been on a sketching tour in 
France and had met a wealthy young American, who 
had bought some of the brother’s pictures. She 
confesses that she fell in love with this young man 
and that they became practically engaged—but that 
was just before the war began, and they had com- 
pletely lost sight of each other since, Sut just 
now the papers had told how Mr. and Mrs. James 
W. Beckett had come to France from America to 
see him their son Jimmy, who was an aviator, and 
how he had been killed just before they arrived. 
Mary is now a Red Cross nurse and it flashes on her 
that young Jim Beckett is the rich American who 
had sent a big contribution to the hospital to which 
she was attached. And she also sees by his pic- 
ture in the papers that he is the same young man 
who had bought Brian’s pictures and to whom she 
imagined herself engaged. She writes to the Becketts 
telling them of her engagement to their son and 
they fake her under their wing. Brian, who has 
become blind as a result of his war service, sug- 
gests to the Pecketts that they create a memorial 
to their dead son by visiting the towns in the war 
zone where he had been and giving money to re- 
construct and beautify them. For, as he said, this 
devastated No Man’s Land is destined to become 
Every Man’s Land, and all the world should join 
in rehabilitating it. The Becketts hire an auto and 
start on a tour of the front, taking Mary and Brian 
with them. At Bar-le-Duc they come across an 
opera singer named O'Farrell and his sister. O'Far- 
rell had known Jim Beckett and he has a secret 
talk with Mary O'Malley and seeks to gain power 
over her by threatening to tell the Becketts that 
she is an adventuress. Our party come across a 
strange Jewish doctor named Paul Herter, who 
treats rich and poor for nothing. It transpires 
that Mary had known and liked this man when 
they were studying at the same hospital in London 
—Herter as a doctor and she as a nurse; but they 
had parted in a tiff. 


The moment the name of “Paul Herter” 
was mentioned in that pleasant garden at 
Nancy, the whole episode of those old days 
at “Bart’s” came back, and I guessed why 
the tall figure had darted away from Dier- 
dre O’Farrell as we came in sight. He must 
have offered to see the girl safely home, 
after dressing her wound (probably at 
some drug store), and she had told him 
about her fellow-travelers. 

Naturally my name sent him flying like 
a shot from a 75 [French 75-millimeter— 
about three inches—field-gun]. But I 
can’t help hoping we may meet by accident. 
There’s a halo round the man’s head for 
me since I’ve heard that tragic story. Be- 
fore, he was only a queer genius. Now, 
he’s a hero. Will he turn away, I won- 
der, if I walk up to him and hold out my 
hand? I am longing, for a double reason, 
to see Vitrimont and Gerbeviller and Lune- 
ville, since I’ve learned that at one of 
those places Paul Herter may appear. 

We were three automobiles strong when 
we went out of Nancy, along what they 
call the “Luneville road.” That was yes- 
terday, as I write, and already it seems 
long ago! The third and biggest car be- 
longed to the prefet; gray and military 
looking, driven by a soldier in uniform; 
and this time Dierdre O’Farrell was with 
us. I was wondering if she went “under 
orders,” or if she wished to see the sights 
we were to see—among them, perhaps, her 
elusive doctor! 

We turned south, leaving town, and 
presently passed—at Dombasle—astonish- 
ingly huge salt-works, with rubble-heaps 
tall as minor pyramids. On each apex 
stood a thing like the form of a giant 
black woman in a waggling gas-mask and 
a helmet. I could have found out what 
these weird engines were, no‘doubt, but I 
preferred to remember them as mysterious 
monsters. 

At a great, strange church of St. Nicolas, 
in the old town of St. Nicolas-du-port, we 


stopped, because the prefet’s daughters had 
told us of a magic stone in- the pavement 
which gives good fortune to those who set 
foot on it. Only when several of us were 
huddled together, with a foot each on the 
sacred spot, were we told that it meant 
marriage before the new year. 

If the spell works, Dierdre O’Farrell, 
Brian, and I will all be married in less 
than four months. But St. Nicolas is a 
false prophet where we are concerned. Bri- 
an and I will never marry. Even if poor 
Brian should fall head over ears in love, 
he wouldn’t ask a girl to share his broken 
life: he has told me this. As for me, I can 
never love any man after Jim Beckett. The 
least penance I owe is to be faithful for- 
ever to his memory and my own falsehood ! 

St. Nicolas is the patron saint of the 
neighborhood, so it’s right that from his 
little town and his big church all the 
country round should open out to the eye, 
as if to do him homage, ‘From the hill of 
Leomont we could see to the south the 
far-off famous forest of Parroy; away to 
the north, the blue heights of La Grande 
Couronne, where the fate of Nancy was 
decided in 1914; to the west, a purple haze 
like a mourning wreath of violets hung 
over the valley of the Meurthe, and the 
tragic little tributary river Mortagne; be- 
yond we could picture with our mind’s eyes 
the Moselle and the Meuse. 

But Leomont was not a place where one 
could stand coldly thinking of horizons. 
It drew all thoughts to itself, and to the 
drama played out upon its miniature moun- 
tain. There was fought one of the fiercest 
and most heroic single battles of the war. 

We had to desert the cars, and walk up 
a rough track to the ruined farmhouse 
which crowned the hill; a noble, fortified 
farmhouse that must have had the dignity 
of a chateau before the great fight which 
shattered its ancient walls. Now it has 
the dignity of a mausoleum. Long ago, in 
Roman days when Diana, Goddess of the 
Moon, was patron of Luneville and the 
country round, a temple of stone and mar- 
ble in her honor and a soaring fountain 
crowned the high summit of Leomont, for 
all the world to see. 

Her influence is said to reign over the 
whole of Lorraine, from that day to this, 
St. Nicolas being her sole rival: and a 
prophecy has come down through the cen- 
turies that no evil may befall Diana’s cita- 
dels, save in the “dark o’ the moon,” when 
the protectress is absent. Luneville was 
overrun in the “dark o’ the moon”; and 
it was then also that the battle of Leo- 
mont was fought, ending in the vast cel- 
lars, where no man was left alive. 

In these days of ours, it’s a wonderful 
and romantic mountain, sacred as a mon- 
ument forever, to the glory of the French 
soldiers who did not die in vain. The 
scarred face of the ruined house—its stones 
pitted by shrapnel as if by smallpox—gazes 
over Lorraine as the sphinx gazes over the 
desert: calm, majestic, sad, yet triumphant 

And under the shattered walls, among 
fallen buttresses and blackened stumps of 
oaks, are the graves of Leomont’s heroes; 
graves everywhere, over the hillside; 
graves in the open; graves in sheltered 
corners where wild flowers have begun tc 
grow; their tricolor cockades and wooden 
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crosses mirrored in the blue of water-filled 
shell-holes; graves in the historic cellars, 
covered with a pall of darkness; graves 
along the slope of the hill, where old 
trenches have left ruts in ‘the rank grass. 

An unseen choir of bird-voices was sing- 
ing the sweetest requiem ever sung for 
the dead; yet Leomont in its majestic lone- 
liness saddened us, even the irrepressible 
Puck. We were sad and rather silent all 
the way to Vitrimont; and Vitrimont, at 
first glance, was a sight to make us sadder 
than any we had seen. There had been a 
Vitrimont, a happy little place, built of 
gray and rose-red stones; now, of those 
stones hardly one lies upon another, ex- 
cept in rubble heaps. 

And yet, Vitrimont isn’t sad as others 
of the ruined towns are sad. It even cheer- 
ed us, after Leomont, because a star of hope 
shines over the field of desolation—a star 
that has come out of the west. Some won- 
derful women of San Francisco decided to 
“adopt” Vitrimont, as one of the little 
places of France which ha’? suffered most 
in the war. Two of them, Miss Polk and 
Miss Crocker—girls rather than women— 
gave themselves as well as their money to 
the work. 

In what remains of Vitrimont—what 
they are making of Vitrimont—they live 
like two fresh roses that have taken root 
in a pile of ashes. With a few books, a 
few bowls of flowers, pictures, and bits of 
bright chintz they have given charm to 
their poor rooms in the half-ruined house 
of a peasant. This has been their home 
for many months, from the time when 
they were the only creatures who shared 
Vitrimont with its ghosts: but now other 
homes are growing under their eyes and 
through their charity; thanks to them, the 
people of the destroyed village are trooping 
back, happy and hopeful. 

The church has been repaired (that was 
done first, “because it is God’s house”) 
with warm-colored pink walls and neat 
decorations; and plans for restoring the 
whole village are being carried out, while 
the waiting inhabitants camp in a village 
of toy-like bungalows given by the French 
government. I never saw such looks of 
worshiping love cast upon human beings 
as those of the people of Vitrimont for 
these two American girls. I’m sure they 
believe that Miss Crocker and Miss Polk 
are saints incarnated for their sakes by 
“la Sainte Vierge” (lah sangt veerzh—the 
holy virgin]. One old man said as much! 

He was so old that it seemed as if he 
could never have been young, yet he was 
whistling a toothless but patriotic whistle, 
over some bit of amateur-carpenter work, 
in front of a one-room bungalow. Inside, 
visible through the open door, was the 
paralyzed wife he had lately wheeled 
“home” to Vitrimont, in some kind of a 
cart. 

“Oh, yes, we are happy!” he stopped 
whistling to say. “We are fortunate, too. 
We think we have found the place where 
our street used to be, and these angels— 
we do not call them demoiselles, but angels 
—from America are going to build us a new 
home in it. We have seen the plan. It is 
more beautiful than the old!” 

Wherever we passed a house on the road 
to Luneville, and in town itself, as we 








came in, we saw notices—printed and writ- 
ten—to remind us that we were in the 
war-zone, if we forgot for an _ instant. 
“Logement militaire,” [lozh-mahng mee- 
lee-tair—military lodging} or “Cave voutee. 
200 places—400 places” [cav voo-tai, doo 
sahng plass—cavern-vault for 200 people}. 

Those hospitable cellars advertising their 
existence in air raids and bombardments 
must be a comforting sight for passers-by, 
now and then; but no siren wailed us a 
warning. We drove on in peace; and I— 
disappointed at Vitrimont—quietly kept 
watch for a tall, thin figure of a man with 
a slight limp. At any moment, I thought, 
I might see him, for at Luneville he lives— 
if he lives anywhere! 

I was so eager and excited that I could 
hardly turn-my mind to other things; but 
Brian, not knowing why I should be ab- 
sent-minded, constantly asked questions 
about what we passed. Julian O’Farrell had 
exchanged his sister for Mr. and Mrs. 
Beckett, whom he had persuaded to take 
the short trip in his ramshackle taxi. His 
excuse was that Mother Beckett would deal 
out more wisely than Dierdre his Red 
Cross supplies to the returned refugees; so 
we had the girl with us; and I caught re- 
proachful glances if I was slow in answer- 
ing my blind brother. 

She herself suspects him as a poseur 
{po-zhur—pretender], yet she judges me 
careless of his needs—which I should find 
funny, if it didn’t make me furious! Just 
to see what Dierdre would do, and per- 
haps to provoke her, sometimes I didn’t 
answer. at all, but left her to explain our 
surroundings to Brian. I hardly thought 
she would respond to the silent challenge, 
but almost ostentatiously she did. 

She cried, “There’s a castle!” when we 
came to the fine and rather staid chateau 
which Duke Stanislas loved, and where he 
died. She even tried to describe it for 
Brian, with faltering self-consciousness, 
and the old streets which once had been 
“brilliant as Versailles, full of Queen Ma- 
rie’s beautiful ladies.” 

Now, they are gray and sad, even those 
streets which show no scars from the three 


Baldness 
Conquered 


RECIPE MAILED FREE 








A veteran business man, almost com- 
pletely bald, who had tried numerous ton- 
ics, lotions, shampoos, etc., without bene- 
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weeks’ martyrdom of German rule. Sol- 
diers pass, on foot and in motors, yet it’s 
hard to realize that before the war Lune- 
ville was one of the gayest, grandest garri- 
son towns of France, rich and industrious, 
under Diana’s special protection. Just be- 
cause she was away in her moon-chariot, 
one dark and dreadful night, all has chang- 
ed since then. But she’ll come back, and 
bless her ancient place of Lunae Villa, in 
good time: 

It. was here, Brian reminded me, that 
they drew up the treaty which gave the 
Rhine frontier to France, after Napoleon 
won the battle of Marengo. I wonder if 
the Germans remembered this in 1914 
when they came? 

We lunched at a hotel, in a restaurant 
crowded with French officers; and not a 
civilian there except ourselves. I was hop- 
ing that Paul Herter might come in, for 
the tragic Rue Princess Marie is not far 
away—and even a Wandering Jew must 
eat! He did not come; but I almost forgot 
my new disappointment in hearing the 
French officers talk about Lorraine. 

They were in the midst of a discussion 
when we came in, and when they had all 
bowed politely to us, they took up its 
thread where it had broken off. A colonel 
—a Lorrainer—was saying that out of the 
wealth of Lorraine (stolen wealth, he call- 
ed it!) Germany had built up her fortune 
as a united nation, in a few years far ex- 
ceeding the indemnity received in 1871. 
Germany had known that there were vast 
stores of iron; but the amazing riches in 


| phosphorus ores had come to her as a 


surprise. 

If she had guessed, never would she have 
agreed to leave more than half the deposit 
on the French side of the frontier! Well 
enough for Prussian boasters to say that 
Germany’s success was due to her own in- 
dustry and supervirtue, or that her tariff 
schemes had worked wonders, but take 
away the provinces she tore from France, 
and she will be a Samson shorn! Take 
away Lorraine and the world will be rid 
once and for all of the German menace! 

When we left Luneville there was still 
hope from Gerbeviller. Herter is often 
there, it seems. Besides, Gerbeviller was 
the principal end and aim of our day’s ex- 
cursion. Once no more than a pleasant 
town of quiet beauty on a pretty river, 
now it is a monument historique [mon-yu- 

mahng is-tor-eek—historic monument, pro- 
tected by the government], the Pompeii of 
Lorraine. 

As we arrived the sun clouded over sud- 
denly, and the effect was almost theatrical. 
From gold the light had dimmed to silver. 
In the midst of the afternoon, we saw 
Gerbeviller as if by moonlight in the still 
silence of night. On the outskirts we for- 
sook our three cars, and walked slowly 
through the dead town, awestruck and 
deeply thoughtful as if in a church where 
the body of some great man lay in stzte. 

There was not a sound except, as at Leo- 
mont, the unseen choir of bird-voices; but 
their song emphasized the silence. In the 
pale light the shells of wrecked houses 
glimmered white, like things seen deep 
down under clear water. They were mys- 
terious as daytime ghosts; and already a 
heartbreaking picturesqueness had taken 
possession of the streets, as an artist-dec- 
orator comes into an ugly room and mel- 
lows all its crudeness with his loving touch. 

Gerbeviller’s tragic little river Mortagne 
gleamed silverbright beneath a torn lace 
of delicate white flowers that was like a 
veil flung off by a fugitive bride. It ran 
sparkling under the motionless wheel of 
a burned mill, and twinkled on—the one 





living thing the Germans left—to flow 
through the park of a ruined chateau. 

When it was alive, that small chateau 
must have been gay and delightful as a 
castle in a fairy tale, pink and friendly 
among its pleasant trees; but even in its 
prime, rich with tapestries and splendid 
old paintings, which were its treasures, 
never could the place have been so beauti- 
ful as in death! 

At a first glance—seen straight in front- 
the face of the house seems to live still, 
rosy with color, gazing with immense blue 
eyes through a light green veil. But a sec- 
ond glance brings a shock to the heart. 
The face is a mask held up to hide a skull; 
the blue of the eyes is the open sky framed 
by glassless windows; the rosy color is 
stained with dark streaks of smoke and 
flame; the chateau among its trees, and the 
chapel with its stopped clock and broken 
saints are skeletons. 

Not even O’Farrell could talk. We were 
a silent procession in the midst of silence 
until we came at last to the one quarter of 
the town whose few houses had been spar- 
ed to the courage of Gerbeviller’s heroine, 
Soeur Julie [sur zhu-lee—Sister Julie}. 

Her street (but for her it would not ex- 
ist) has perhaps a dozen houses intact, 
looking strangely bourgeois, almost out of 
place, so smugly whole where all else has 
perished. Yet it was a comfort to see 
them, and wonderful to see Soeur Julie. 

We knocked at the door of the hospice, 
the cottage hospital which is famous be- 
cause of her, its head and heart; and she 
herself let us in, for at that instant she 
had been in the act of starting out. I rec- 
ognized her at once from the photographs 
which were in every illustrated paper at 
the time when, for her magnificent brav- 
ery and presence of mind, she was named 
Chevaliere of the Legion of Honor. 

But with her first smile I saw that the 
pictures had done her crude injustice. They 
made of Soeur Julie an elderly woman in 
the dress of a nun; somewhat stout, rath- 
er large of feature. But the figure which 
met us in the narrow corridor had dignity 
and a noble strength. The smile of greet- 
ing lit deep eyes whose color was that of 
brown topaz, and showed the kindly, hu- 
morous curves of a generous mouth. 

The flaring white headdress of the Order 
of Saint-Charles of Nancy framed a face 
so strong that I ceased to wonder how this 
woman had cowed a German horde; and it 
thrilled me to think that in this very door- 
way she had stood at bay, offering her 
black-robed body as a shield for the 
wounded soldiers and poor people she 
meant to save. 

Even if we had not come from the prefet, 
and with some of his family who were her 
admiring friends, I’m sure Soeur Julie 
would have welcomed the strangers. As it 
was she beamed with pleasure at the visit, 
and called a young nun to help place chairs 
for us all in the clean, bare reception 
room, By this time she must know that 
she is the heroine of Lorraine—her own 
Lorraine!—and that those who came to 
Gerbeviller come to see her; but she talked 
to us with the unself-consciousness of a 
child. 

It was only when she was begged to tell 
the tale of August 23, 1914, that she showed 
a faint sign of embarrassment. The blood 
flushed her brown face, and she hesitated 
how to begin, as if she would rather not 
begin at all, but once launched on the tide, 
she forgot everything except her story: 
she lived that time over again, and we 
lived it with her. 

“What a day it was!” she sighed. “We 
knew what must happen, unless God willed 
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to spare Gerbeviller by some miracle. Our 
town was in the Germans’ way, Yet we 
prayed—we hoped. We hoped even after 
our army’s defeat at Morhange. Then Lune- 
ville was taken. Our turn was near. We 
heard how terrible were the Bavarians un- 
der their general, Clauss. Our soldiers— 
poor, brave boys!—fought every step of 
the way to hold them back. They fought 
like lions. But they were so few! The Ger- 
mans came in a gray wave of men. Our 
wounded were brought here to the hospice, 
as many as we could take—and more! 
Often there were three hundred. But when 
there was no hope to save the town, quick, 
with haste at night, they got the wounded 
away—ambulance after ambulance, cart 
after cart: all but a few: 19 grands blesses 
{grahng bles-sai—severely wounded], who 
could not be moved. They were here in 
this room where we sit. But ah, if you had 
seen us—we sisters—helping the comman- 
dant as best we could! 

“We made ourselves carpenters. We took 
wooden shutters and doors from their 
hinges for stretchers. We split the wood 
with axes. We did not remember to be 
tired. We tore up our linen, and linen 
which others brought us. We tied the 
wounded boys on to the shutters. They 
never groaned. Sometimes they smiled. 
Ah, it was we who wept, to see them jolt- 
ing off in rough. country wagons, going we 
knew not where, or to what fate! All night 
we worked, and at dawn there were none 
left—except those 19 I told you of. And 
that was the morning of the 23rd of 
August, hot and heavy—a weight upon our 
hearts and heads. 

“Not only the wounded, but our defend- 
ers had gone. The army was in retreat. 
We had 57 chasseurs left, ordered to keep 
the enemy back for five hours. They did 
it for 11! From dawn till twilight they 
held the bridge outside the town, and 
fought behind barriers they had flung up 
in haste. Boys they were, but of a cour- 
age! They knew they were to die to save 
their comrades. They asked no better 
than to die hard. 

“And they fought so well, the Germans 
helieved there were thousands. Not till 
our boys had nearly all fallen did the en- 
emy break through and swarm into the 
town. That was down at the other end, 
from us, below the hill, but soon we heard 
fearful sounds—screams and_ shoutings, 
shots and loud explosions. 

“They were burning the place street by 
street with that method of theirs! They 
fired the houses with pastilles their chem- 
ists have invented, and with petrol. The 
air was thick with smoke. We shut our 
windows to save the wounded from cough- 
ing. Soon we might all die together, but 
we would keep our boys from new suffer- 
ings while we could! 

“Then at last the. hour struck for us. 
One of our sisters, who had run to look 
at the red sky to see how near the fire 
came, cried out that Germans were pour- 
ing up the hill—four officers on horseback 
heading a troop of soldiers. I knew what 
that meant. I went quickly to the door to 
meet them. My knees felt as if they had 
broken under my weight. My heart was a 
great, cold, dead thing within me. My 
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mouth was dry as if I had lost myself for 
days in the desert. 

“J am not a small woman, yet it seemed 
that I was no bigger than 2a mouse under 
the stare of those big men who leaped off 
their horses, and made as if to pass me at 
the door. But I did not let them pass. I 
knew I could stop them long enough at 
least to kill me and then the sisters, one 
by one, before they reached our wounded! 
We backed slowly before them into the 
hall, the sisters and I, to stand guard be- 
fore this room. 

“You are hiding 
French soldiers!’ a 
bawled at me. Beside him was a lieutenant 
even more tall. They had swords in their 
hands, and they both pointed their weap- 
ons at me. 


Frenchmen here— 
giant of a captain 


“Wei have 19 soldiers desperately 
wounded,’ I said. “There are no other men 
here,’ 


“You are lying!’ shouted the captain. 
He thought he could frighten me with his 
roar like a lion: but he did not seem to 
me so noble a beast. 

“You may come in and see for your- 
selves that I speak the truth, I said. And 
think what it was for me, a woman of Lor- 
raine, to bid a German enter her house! 
I did not let those two pass by me into this 
room. I came in first. While the lieuten- 
ant stood threatening our boys in their 
beds that he would shoot if they moved, 
the captain went round, tearing off the 
sheets, looking for firearms. In his hand 
was a strange knife, like a dagger which 
he had worn in his belt. One of our sol- 
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diers, too weak-to open his lips, looked at 
the German, with a pair of great dark eyes 
that spoke scorn; and that look maddened 
the man with a sudden fury. 

“ “Coward, of a country of cowards! You 
and cattle like you have cut off the ears 
and torn out the eyes of our glorious Ba- 


-varians. Tl slit your throat to pay for 


that!’ 

“Ah, but this was too much—more than 
I could bear! I said ‘No!’ and I put my 
two hands—so—between the throat of that 
boy and the German knife.” 

When Soeur Julie came to this part of 
the tale, she made a beautiful, unconscious 
gesture, re-enacting the part she had 
played. I knew then how she had looked 
when she faced the Bavarian offcer, and 
why he had not hacked those two work- 
worn but nobly shaped hands of hers, to 


| get at the French chasseur’s throat. She 


seemed the incarnate spirit of the mother- 
woman, whose selfless courage no brute 
who had known a mother could resist. And 
her “No!” rang out deep and clear as a 
warning tocsin. I felt that the wounded 
boy must have been as safe behind those 
hands and that “No!” as if a thick though 
transparent wall of glass had magically 
risen to protect him. 

“All this time,” Soeur Julie went on, 
gathering herself together after a moment. 
“All this time Germans led by non-com- 
missioned officers were searching the hos- 
pice. But they found no hiding soldiers, 
because there were none such to find. And 
somehow that captain and his lieutenant 
did not touch our wounded ones. They had 
a look of shame and sullenness on_their 
faces, as if they were angry with them- 
selves for yielding their wicked will to an 
old woman. 

“Yet they did yield, thank God! And 
then I got the captain’s promise to spare 
the hospice—got it by saying we would 
care for his wounded as faithfully as we 
tended our own. I said, ‘If you leave this 
house standing to take in your men, you 
must leave the whole street. If the build- 
ings round us burn, we shall burn, too— 
and with us your German wounded. Will 
you give -me your word that this whole 
quarter shall be safe?’ 

“The man did not answer. But he looked 
down at his boots. And I have always no- 
ticed that, when men of any nation look 
at their boots, it is that they are undecid- 
ed. It was so with him. A few more argu- 
ments from me, and he said: ‘It shall be 
as you ask.’ 

“Soon he must have been glad of his 
promise, for there were many German 
wounded, and we took them all in. Ah, 
this room, which you see so clean and 
white now, ran blood. We had to sweep 
blood into the hall, and so out at the 
front door, where at least it washed away 
the German footprints from our floor! 

“For days we worked and did our best, 
even when we knew of the murders com- 
mitted: innocent women with their little 








children. And the 15 old men they shot 
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for hostages. Oh, we did our best, though 
it was like acid eating our hearts. But our 
reward came the day the Germans had to 
gather up their wounded in wild haste, as 
the French commandant had gathered ours 
before the retreat. They fled, and our 
Frenchmen marched back—too late to save 
the town, but not too late to redeem its 
honor. And that is all my story.” 

As she finished with a smile half sad, 
half sweet, Soeur Julie looked over our 
heads at someone who had just come in- 
someone who had stood listening in si- 
lence, unheard and unseen by us. I turned 
mechanically, and my eyes met the eyes of 
Paul Herter, the “Wandering Jew.” 

Dierdre O’Farrell and I were sitting side 
by side, our backs to the door, so it was 
only as we turned that Herter could have 
recognized us. He had no scruple in show- 
ing that I was the last person he wished 
to meet. One look was enough for him! 
His pale face—changed and aged since 
London—flushed a dark and violent red. 
Backing out into the hall he banged the 
door. 

My ears tingled as if they had been 
boxed. I suppose I’ve been rather spoiled 
by men. Anyhow, not one ever before ran 
away at sight of me, as if I were Medusa. 
I'd been hoping that Doctor Paul and I 
might meet and make friends, so this was 
a blow: and it hurt a little that Dierdre 
O’Farrell should see me thus snubbed. I 
glanced at her; and her faint smile told 
that she understood. 

Soeur Julie was bewildered for a second, 
but recovered herself to explain that Doc- 
tor Herter was eccentric and shy of strang- 
ers. He came often from Luneville to 
Gerbeviller to tend the poor, refusing 
payment, and was so good at heart that 
we must forgive his odd ways. 

“Spurlos versnubt!” [a play on the Ger- 
man “spurlos versenkt”, meaning “sunk 
without a trace”] I heard Puck chuckling 
to himself; so he, too, was in the secret 
of the situation. I half expected him fo 
pretend ingenuousness, and spring the tale 
of Dierdre’s adventure with Herter on the 
company. But he preserved a discreet reti- 
cence, more for his own sake than mine or 
his sister’s, of course. He’s as lazy as he 
is impish, except when there’s some spe- 
cial object to gain, and probably he wished 
to avoid the bother of explanations. As 
for Brian, his extreme sensitiveness is bet- 
ter than studied tact. I’m sure he felt 
magnetically that Dierdre O’Farrell shrank 
from a reference to her part in the night 
air raid. But his silence puzzled her, and 
I saw her studying him—more curiously 
than gratefully, I thought. 

We had heard the end of Soeur Julie’s 
story, and had no further excuse to keep 
her tied to the duties of hostess. When 
the Becketts had left something for the 
poor of the hospice, we bade the heroine 
of Gerbeviller farewell, and started out to 
regain our automobiles, Julian O’Farrell 
suddenly appearing at my side. 

“Don’t make an excuse that you must 
walk with your brother,” he said. “He’s 
all right with Dierdre; perhaps just as 
happy as with you! One does want a 
change from the best of sisters now and 
then.” 

“Mrs. Beckett——” I began. 

“Mrs. Beckett is discussing with Mr. 
Beckett what they can do for Gerbeviller, 
and they’ll ask your advice when they want 
it. No use worrying. They’ve boodle 
enough for all their charities, and for the 
shorn lambs, too.” 

“Do you call yourself a shorn lamb 
sniffed. 
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“Certainly. Don’t I look it? Good heav- 
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ens, girl, you needn’t basilisk me so, to see 
if 1 do! You glare as if I were some kind 
of abnormal beast eating with its eyes, or 
winking with its mouth.” 

“You do wink with your mouth,” I said. 

“You mean I lie? All romantic natures 
embroider truth. I have a romantic na- 
ture. It’s growing more romantic every 
minute since I met you. I started this ad- 
venture for what I could get out of it. I’m 
going on to the end, bitter or sweet, for 
les beaux yeux [lai bo-z’yew—the eyes 
beautiful] of Mary O’Malley. I don’t grudge 
you the Becketts’ blessing, but I don’t know 
why it shouldn’t be bestowed on us both, 
with Dierdre and Brian in the background 
throwing flowers. You didn’t love Jim 
Beckett, for the very good reason that you 
never met him: so, if you owe no more 
debts than those you owe his memory, 
you’re luckier than——” 

It was not I who cut his words short, 
though I was on the point of brea.:ing in. 
Perhaps I should have flung at him the 
truth about Jim Beckett if something had 
not happened to snatch my thoughts away 
from O’Farrell and his impudenge. We had 
just passed the quarter of the town saved 
by Soeur Julie, when out from the gaping 
doorway of a ruined house stepped Paul 
Herter. 

He came straight to me, ignoring my 
companion. “I was waiting for you,” he 
said. “Will you walk on a little way with 
me? There are things I should like to 
speak about.” 

All the hurt anger I had felt was gone 
like the shadow of a flitting cloud. “Oh, 
yes!” I exclaimed. “I shall be very, very 
glad.” 

Whether O’Farrell had the grace to drop 
behind, or whether I pushed ahead I don’t 
know, but the next moment Doctor Herter 
and I were pacing along, side by side, keep- 
ing well ahead of the others, in spite of 
his limp. 

“I thought I never wanted to see you 
again, Mary O’Malley,” he said; “but that 
glimpse I had, in the hospice, showed me 
my mistake. I couldn’t stand it to be so 
near and let you go out of my life with- 
out a word—not after seeing your face.” 

“It makes me happy to hear that,” I an- 
swered. “I was disappointed when you 
avoided me the other night, and—hurt to- 
day when you slammed the door.” 

“How did you know I avoided you? The 
girl promised to hold her tongue.” 

“She kept her promise. She was pleased 
to keep it, because she dislikes me. But I 
beard your name next day and understood. 
I—I heard other things, too. If you would- 
n’t be angry, I should like to tell you how 

“Don’t tell me.” 

“I won’t then. But I feel very strongly. 
And you will let me tell you how grieved 
I should have been, if—if that slammed 
door had been the end between us.” 

“The end between us was long ago.” 

“Not in my thoughts, for I never meant 
to hurt you. I never stopped being your 
frined, in spite of all the unkind, unjust 
things you said to me. I’m proud now 
that I had your friendship once, even if I 
haven’t it now.” 

“You had everything there was in me— 
except friendship. Now, of that every- 
thing, only ashes are left. The fires have 
burnt out. You’ve heard what I suppose 
they call my story, so you know why. If 
those fires weren’t dead, I shouldn’t have 
dared trust myself to risk this talk with 
you. As it is—I let your eyes call me back. 
Not that they called consciously. It was 
the past that called 2 

“They would have called consciously if 








-ed to say. The first—but you’ve guessed it 





you’d given them time!” I ventured to 
smile at him, with a look that asked for 
kindness. He did not smile back, but he 
did not frown. His deep-set eyes, in their 
hollow sockets, gazed. at me as if they 
were memorizing every feature. 

“You’re lovelier than ever, Mary,” he 
said. “There’s something different about 
your face. You’ve suffered.” 

“My brother is blind’ 

“Ah! There’s more than that.” 

“Ves.” 

“You loved the son of these rich people 
the girl told me about? She says you 
didn’t love him, but she’s wrong—isn’t 
she ?” 

“She’s wrong. She knows about things 
I’ve done, but nothing about what I think 
or feel. I did love Jim Beckett, Doctor 
Paul. You don’t mind being called by the 
old name? I’ve learned how it hurts to 
love.” 

“That will do you no harm, Mary. I can 
speak with you about such things now, for 
the spirit of a dead woman stands between 
us. I didn’t love her when she was alive. 
But if I hadn’t married her and brought 
her to France she’d be living now. She 
died through me—and for me. I think of 
her with immense tenderness and—a kind 
of loyalty;.a fierce loyalty. I don’t know 
if you understand.” 


“Indeed I do! I almost envy her that 
brave death.” 


“We won’t talk of her any more now,” 
Herter said with a sigh. “I’ve a feeling 
she wouldn’t like us to discuss her, to- 
gether. She used to be—jealous of you, 
poor girl! There are other things I want- 


already !—is this: the minute I looked into 
your face, there in the hospice, I forgave 
you the pain you made me suffer. In the 
first shock of meeting your eyes, I didn’t 
realize that I’d forgiven. It wasn’t till I’d 
slammed the door that I knew.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 
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Knicker—Do you live far away from 
your office? 

Suburbanite—Er—well—no; not compar- 
ed with the president.—New York Sun. 

London Waiter—Did you say ’am, sir? 

Yankee—No, I’m not over here long 
enough for that yet——Boston Transcript. 


Freshie—I don’t feel well this morning. 
Soph—Where do you feel the worst? 
Freshie—In school.—American Boy. 


“John,” said the new judge, “I- have 
known you for years. I am sorry that my 
first duty is to try you for being drunk. 
What was your reason, if any, for getting 
drunk?” 

“To celebrate your election, judge.”— 
Ideas. 





Suggestion for English primer in the 
German schools: “See the Hun. Can the 
Hun run? Yes the Hun can run. Run, 
Hun, run.”—Washington Star. 








“There is a big difference between the 
kings of old times and kings now.” 

“In what way?” 

“In former times the kings used to keep 
fools. Now, they let the fools keep them.” 
—Baltimore American. 





“T thought you told me you were going 
to break up housekeeping.” 


“We did intend to, but the cook refused 
to leave.”—Boston Transcript. 








Harold—I thought you made a resolution 
not to drink any more. 

Percy—I did. 

Harold—But you are drinking as much 
as ever. 

Percy—Well, that isn’t any more, is it? 
—Pearson’s Weekly. 

“So you think people are too fat as a 
rule.” 

“I do,” replied the conductor. “If every- 
body was thinner there’d be room for 
more people to stand up in the car.”— 
Washington Star. 

A squad, in charge of ar an Irish sergeant, 
was marching down the road with gas hel- 
mets on, when an officer appeared on the 
scene. 

Officer—Sergeant, where are you taking 
those men? 

Sergeant—Fatigue party, sir; onion peel- 
ing officers’ mess.—Tit-Bits. 


“IT see Helen De Peyser and young Evans 
are still engaged.” 

“Apparently they haven’t seen enough of 
each other yet.”—Judge. 





“You are charged with picking this gen- 
tleman’s pocket.” 

“I did it in a moment of abstraction, your 
honor.”—Boston Transcript. 


“He calls her his ‘queen of the links.’ ” 

“Ah! Their courtship began on a golf 
course, I presume?” 

“Far otherwise. She used to sell him 
bologna in a delicatessen store when he 
kept a bachelor’s hall.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


A dinner was being given by some sol- 
diers for two visitors at camp, members of 
a famous Canadian regiment, who were 
home on sick leave. The sergeant had been 


carefully coached about giving the toast, 


but became flustered, and this is what he 
made of it: “Here’s to the gallant Eighth, 
last on the field and the first to leave it.” 

Silence reigned, then the corporal came 
gallantly to the rescue. “Gentlemen,” he 
began, “you must excuse the sergeant; he 
never could give a toast decently; he isn’t 
used to public speaking. Now, Ill give a 
toast: ‘Here’s to the gallant Eighth; equal 
to none.’ ”—-Boys’ Magazine. 

When Mrs. Langtry was at the summit of 
her beauty and fame she met at a dinner an 
African king who was visiting London. She 
did her best to please the dusky monarch 
and evidently succeeded, for he said as 
they parted: “Ah, madam, if heaven had 
only made you black and fat you would be 
irresistible.” 





‘De man dat axes you to fohgit inju- 
ries,” said Uncle Eben, “is mos’ generally 
an innocent bystander dat didn’t happen to 
get hit.”—Washington Star. 





Inquirer (collecting statistics for a work 
on temperance)—And how many glasses of 
beer would you—er—consume in a day? 

The Person—-Well, I can’t say, guv’nor. 
Some days I ’as about 20 or 30, an’ then 
again, another day, perhaps I might ’ave 
quite a lot.—Tit-Bits. 


——— 





“The act of winking is said to keep the 
eveball moist.” 

“I remember when the act of winking 
was associated with keeping the throat 
moist.”—-Boston Transcript. 

“What did your little ones say when you 
told them there is no Santa Claus?” 

“They asked me if I was just finding it 
out.”—Washington Star. 

“And when you told him I was married,” 
said the girl who had jilted him, “did he 
seem to be sorry?” 

“Yes,” replied the other, “he said he was 
very sorry-—although he didn’t know the 
man personally.” 

It was customary for the congregation 
to repeat the 23rd Psalm in unison, and 
Mrs. Armstrong’s notion of joining was to 
keep about a dozen words ahead all the 
way through. 7 

A stranger was asking one day about 
Mrs. Armstrong. “Who,” he inquired, “was 
the lady who was already by the still wa- 
ters while the rest of us were lying down 
in green pastures?”—Tit-Bits. 





“What has put your wife into such a 
terrible state of nervous agitation?” 

“Shell shock,” replied Mr. Meekton. 

“Shell shock?” 

“Yes. I brought home some peanuts and 
inadvertently scattered the shells on the 
floor.’—Washington Star. 


“How did Teller get his cold?” 
“All the drafts in the bank go through 
his cage.”—Boston Transcript. 


On Johnny’s first day at school he was 
given a card on which his mother was 
to write his date of birth. The following 
day he arrived late, and without the slip. 

“Johnny,” said the teacher, “you bring an 
excuse for being late, and don’t forget the 
slip about when you were born.” 

All out of breath next day Johnny rushed 
in holding a note from his mother. “Teach- 
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er,” he gasped, “I brought the one about 
being late, but I forgot my excuse for be 
ing born.”—Ideas. 


PEACE. 

(Copyright, 1918, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
“Oh, we were weary,” say the dead, 
“We saw the feet of vandals tread 
Upon our sacred soils, and heard 
The shrieks by which our souls were 

stirred 
As those we loved were trampled down. 
We gazed on many a ruined town, 
And knew our homes stood in the path 
Of Prussian lust and Prussian wrath, 
\nd* vet we made no cry for peace 
Nor prayed to have the cannons cease. 
“Hunger had left us weak and faint, 
{nd yet we uttered no complaint. 
Our eyes had looked on filthy scenes; 
All that a Prussian warfare means, 
We'd witnessed, and we understood 
How low this demon, if he could, 
Would sink to win his foul desire. 
We'd seen our temples set on fire 
And yet through all our anguished cries 
There rose no plea for compromise. 
“\We are your dead! We gave our youth 
lo build a lasting peace on truth. 
We saw our little homes laid low, 
Qur mothers bear a Prussian blow, 
Our children maimed by gray-clad hosts, 
{nd yet unmoved we kept our posts 
{nd gave our lives that time should bring 
Destruction to so base a thing. 
They dangled peace before our eyes 
{nd we refused to compromise. 
“Oh, we were weary, sick and sore. 
Death’s mark had signaled every door, 
And desolation threatened then, 
Yet we were true to God and men. 
Behold us now, as we arise 
Who might have lived by compromise. 
If strong for battle they remain, 
We shall have given our lives in vain. 
If peace you make with them, be sure 
It is the peace which shall endure.” 


A CURSE TH AT FITS. 
In Tom Moore’s immortal “Fire Worship- 
ers” is found the following famous curse; 
to whom does it now apply? 


May life’s unblessed cup for him 

Be drugged with treachery to the brim 
With hopes that but allure to fly, 

With joys that vanish while he sips 
Like Dead sea fruits that tempt the eye 

{nd turn to ashes on the lips! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 

Outcast of virtue, peace and fame 
May he at last, with throat of flame 

On the parched desert thirst and die! 
{nd when from earth his spirit flies 

Just Prophet, may the damned one dwell 
Full in the sight of paradise, 

Beholding heaven and feeling hell! 

SCHWAB OUTWITTED SPY. 

“Charles M. Schwab had an adventure 
with a German spy,” said a Philadelphia 
editor, “a short time before we entered 
the war. Mr. Schwab went out to Chicago 
on some munitions business, and the spy 
dogged him like a shadow all the way. 
Dogged him all over the Windy City, too. 
One evening, to fool the fellow, Mr. 
Schwab wrote some fake telegrams in the 
hotel library, and then he tore a couple of 
the telegrams up, scattered them on the 
floor and hurried from the room. 
“The spy, who was, of course, right on 

icb, didn’t follow him out right away. 
-hat was what he had expected, and so 
after a bit he stole back on tiptoe to take 
Mr. Spy by surprise. What he saw made 
him smile. The spy was down on his hands 
and knees gathermg up and putting to- 
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t comes to you. Begin reducing now! 












New Book “Reduce Weight Happily” gives helprul 
information. Will be mailed free on request. Cut this 
advertisement out and keepit. Do not lose this chance 
of a lifetime to improve vourself marvelously. Address; 


KOREIN CO., NC-272,Sta. F., New York 


gether the torn bits of “fake telegram. Mr. 


Schwab, standing in the doorway, gave a TDID YOU KNOW 
loud laugh. Then he said: 




















“‘“Boy-Ed, or von Papen, or whatever that for afew cents a week you cen obtain 
your name is, I’m pleased to see that you A id t ( 4 ith insu 
Germans care more about scraps of paper cciaen an ea rance 
now than you used to, ”—-Washington Star on weit pay youa certain ne event eee a 

; 1 ni the periorman © ) © 
Magazine. cident should prevent th 





Covers all accidents; every disease, without “‘ifs’’; 

HE WOULDN'T RISK IT. and all kinds of employment. 

Over $20,000,000.00 paid in claims te policyhold- 
ers. Assets over $2,000,000.00. 


NO RED TAPE—Claims paid by iccal agent. 


A man who was trying a rest cure in a 
small village developed “flu” symptoms and 
went to the local druggist to get a pre- Your local insurance agent will tell you about our company 
ventive. “I’ve the very thing for you,” t= aabamerasccenncruapes op 


exclaimed the druggist — triumphantly. CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Thompson’s Topcuro; 60 cents a bottle.” 910 Michigan Avenuo, Chicago, Wi. 
“No, no, no!” said the customer energet- 


ically. 


“But it’s the very thing for your case. G00D POSITION 
All the doctors are recommending it. We 
can’t sell it fast enough." ; WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


I believe you but I'd prefer something 














Life positions, pleasant surreundings. good pay, 

else.’ steady work, short hours, prometions. on mepit. 
ny y ’ . . Both sexes. No political pull Thousands of ap- 
Nonsense! What’s your objection?” a atinants senety. Most thorcugh preparation 14 
“Only that ’m Thompson.” And the cus- Returned if not appointe ull information and 
tomer beat a hasty retreat — Answers. . questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 





AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


OR SNUFF waBIT ‘CURED by 
Ow to Hea eg § ores OBACCO harmless remedy. Guaranteed. 
i — on trial. “Usit cures, costs yo 
1.0m. iit fails costs nothing 
A new, illustrated book sent free to read- . 
ers by the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. 





SUPERBA COMPANY & Y. Baitimere, we 


Whittier, 233 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo., 1 INCOLN- JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 
tells how to be rid of leg sores or Varicose fee sohente” Unease cae Bsinest, and Grad 
Uleers without pain or knife. “Unique dis- —- 
covery resulting from 35 years specializing. | $25 te $390 pai! anyone tor ideas of suggestions suiaie set 


or P yplays ;. -rience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
Write for your free copy today.—Advt. FREE to any address. Write Producers League. S00 St. Louis, Mo 
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1919 ATLAS *:: FREE 


To the readers of the Pathfinder who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize ““ *°| |Words of Recent Interest 


aries at the waney’ Pacific international Exposition was granted to Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolsheviki, camouflage, 
Webster’s New International and the Merriam Series for superiority of Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war bride. These are but 
educational merit. a few from the thousands of late words,—all clearly defined in this Great Work. 
1 


‘““The Supreme Authority”’ 


The Vierriam Webster 


A Compiete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, 
in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now be se- 
cured by readers of Zhe Pathfinder on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1919 Atlas) 


, DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week 
(In United States and Canada) 


On SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About One Half 


In Thickness and Weight 


(Tet dia-Paper Edith 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper. It has an excellent printing surface, 
resulting in remarkably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations. What a satisfaction to own the 
mew Merriam Webster in a form so light and 
so convenient to use! This edition is only about 
one half the thickness and weight of the regular 
edition. Size 12% in. x 9$ in. x 23in. Weight 
8# Ibs. 
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Printed on stfong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 12$in. x 9 in. x 54in. Weight 
153 Ibs. 

Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 











ass Over 400,000 Sgr natn 6 oe and, 
' : in addition, 12,000 Biographica ames 

“To have this work in the home is nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, 

like sending the whole family to college.’ besides thousands of other References. Nearly 

The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 


iitimunco mmo | Ce ATLAS 


(Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 70 years) Is the 1919 ‘ ‘New Reference Atlas of the World, ve 
Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles" containing an amusing 


“Test in Pronounciation’’ (with key) entitled “ The Americanization of Carver’; also “125 Interesting containing nearly 200 pages, with 128 pages of 
Questions’’ with references to their answers, and striking “ Facsimile Color-Plate"’ of the new bindings. ‘ : i i marginal 
Please include specimen pages of India and Regular paper with terms of your Pathfinder free Atlas offét on maps, beautifully printed in colors, with “oe 
Webster's New International Dictionary. reference indexes, late Census Figures, Parcel-Post 
Name Guide, New War Maps, etc., all handsomely bound 


mee in red cloth, size 10} x 134. 























Add-ess — 














